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Helpful 
* oe 

Visitors 


During 1927 more than 
ONE MILLION SERVICE CALLS 


were made by Prudential Field Men on holders 
of Ordinary Policies. 

Not to collect premiums! 

Not to solicit more insurance! 


But— 


To offer their services in explaining the terms of 
the policies, and to answer questions the insured 
might wish to ask— 
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RESULTS 
185,515 policyholders had ex- 3,248 modes of settlement were 
plained to them a disability changed and made more suit- 
concession they didn’t know able — 


yen 


they were entitled to— 
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6,559 changes of beneficiaries 
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2,250 ratings were removed or were found to be necessary or 
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modified — advisable. 
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ONG: 


If you would like to know more about ‘The Service Call” 
Plan of The Pradential—write to the Home Office. 
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57 


OF THE LEADING 
ELECTRICAL MAN- 
UFACTURERS USE 
SKF BEARINGS AS 
STANDARD EQUIP- 
MENT. 





n 


WHY 


aw 






DO THEY SELECT SKF— 


the Highest Priced Bearing in the World? 


“Nothing is apt to 
cost so much as 
a bearing that 
cost so little »~» 


It costs more to replace a 
poor bearing than to buy 
the best one that SiSir 
ever produced. And SifSiP’ 
Anti-Friction Bearings 
are the highest priced in 
the world. 





Ball Bearings 





SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. 


OU can’t build a bearing on a 
basis of economy and expect it 
to produce economy in operation. 


You can’t put anything less than 
the best into a bearing and expect 
it to function at its best. 


You can’t expect a bearing to 
function properly in a motor if it 
never proved its ability to function 
properly in the laboratory and field. 


And so, in spite of the fact that 
SiLS Bearings are the highest 
priced bearings in the world, the 
leaders in the electrical industry, as 
in all industries, select SLSF Beare 
ings as standard equipment. 
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SKF -EQUIPPED 
MOTOR BECAUSE 


SASS ‘Bearings show no 
appreciable signs of wear, 
even after years of gruel- 
ling service. This means 
continued and permanent 
armature alignment. 
EAS Bearings on electric 
motors require lubrication 
only every six months. 
SCs Bearings are so 
housed that lubricant can- 
not penetrate and short- 
circuit the coil windings. 
CSP Bearings are self- 
contained and require no 
adjustments. 




















40 E. 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


INSIST UPON THE 








Roller Bearings 


1943 
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Sound business 
demands ample reserves 


—readily available but never tdle 


BONDS 
to fit the 


INVESTOR 





As with the individual, so with a business, various contingen- 
cies must usually be anticipated—repairs and replacements, 
new equipment, unusual profit opportunities, temporary set- 
backs—for which funds must be kept available. A business 
is also faced with the problem of keeping liquid assets profit- 
ably employed. A well arranged bond reserve meets both 
needs—but it must be soundly built, with the requirements 
of the particular business governing all selections. 





ITH net profit shrinking in many lines of business, it is increas- 

ingiy needful to obtain maximum return from capital invested. 
Yet putting back into a business all the available surplus may not be 
the surest way to obtain maximum returns. With competition keen 
as it is, and promising to grow even keener, it is important to have 
liquid reserves on hand to cope with and take advantage of the new 
and rapidly changing situations presented by modern business. 


Often a flexible bond reserve is the best solution of this whole prob- 
lem, so invested in short-term and marketable long-term maturities as to 
return a substantial yield, and still available for emergencies or sched- 
uled cash requirements. 


The success of a bond reserve depends upon its adjustment tu the 
particular needs of a business and the purposes of the fund. A business 
with firmly established production and distribution facilities might 
require different securities than a newer business struggling for a foot- 
hold. Funds established primarily for emergencies or unforeseen con- 
tingencies would naturally require bonds differing in some respects 
from those suited to pension funds, insurance funds or others of a more 
permanent character. 


We have specialized for a number of years in this problem; have 
assisted many concerns in various lines of business to solve it. We not 
only have the experience to specify proper issues; we can also promptly 
furnish them from a large and varied inventory on hand of issues 
originated by ourselves. That saves time and often saves money for 
the investor. 


May we present further information — through 


correspondence or through our representatives ? 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 201 South La Salle St. NEW YORK 14 Wall St. 


PHILADELPHIA 111 South Fifteenth St. 
ST. LOUIS 319 North Fourth St. 


DETROIT 601 Griswold St. CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Ave. 


BOSTON 85 Devonshire St. PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Ave. 


MILWAUKEE 425 East Water St. MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Ave., South 
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Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corp. 


Sirs: 

On behalf of the Pittsburgh Terminal Coal 
Corporation, I am calling your attention to the 
following statement contained on page 10 of 
your issue of February 13, 1928, to wit:— 

“The day after Senator Johnson spoke in 
the Senate, a band of Negroes, hired by the 
Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Company, swag- 
gered down a road near Horning, Pa., and 
fired revolver volleys into the windows of 
a school filled with strikers’ children. One 
of the strikebreakers, arrested, said he had 
been paid $25 by the coal company to shoot 
up strikers in their barracks. This was 
reported as a typical incident. 

“Who is to blame for the strike? Penn- 
sylvania operators admit that they broke a 
wage agreement signed by them in 1924. 
They broke their word to escape bank- 
ruptcy, which faced them in the competition 
of non-union mines.” 

Not only is the statement regarding the 
negroes shooting up the strikers in their barracks 
not true, but the plain inference of the 
language “hired by the Pittsburgh Terminal 
Coal Company,” coupled with the later state- 
ment in the paragraph that one of the strike- 
breakers had been paid $25 by the Coal Com- 
pany for this purpose, is that the Pittsburgh 
Terminal Coal Corporation knowingly and _ in- 
tentionally set about to cause a breach of the 
peace, which is not the fact. 

You do not state what are the facts, to wit: 
that two of the negro employees of the Pitts- 
burgh Terminal Coal Corporation, who were 
returning to their homes from work, were fired 
upon by a party known to be a striking miner, 
one of the negroes being wounded; that, upon 
his being taken to his home, a number of negroes 
in the camp, enraged thereby, started a retalia- 
tory move against the strikers, and that, after 
this fracas was over, one of the negroes, at the 
point of a gun, was compelled to sign a so- 
called confession dictated to suit the purposes 
of the striking miners. 

Furthermore, when you speak of the 
Pennsyivania operators admitting that they broke 
a wage agreement signed by them in 1924, you 
include in that category the Pittsburgh Terminal 
Coal Corporation, to whom you had just pre- 
viously referred. ... You will find that the 
Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corporation carried 
out its Jacksonville agreement, employing all its 
miners at the Jacksonville wage scale, until the 
contract expired on April 1, 1927, though the 
keeping of this agreement entailed hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of loss upon that company. 

I am instructed by the Pittsburgh Terminal 
Coal Corporation to say to you that, unless the 
language which I have quoted above is retracted 
in as prominent position in the next issue of 
your paper as was occupied by the language in 
question in- the issue of February 13, action will 
be taken to hold you responsible for this libel 
upon the company, in order that the reputation 
of that company may be cleared. 

C. F. Tapiin 

Taplin & Fillius 

Cleveland 


Report that the Negro had retracted his 





Time, published weekly by Truk, Inc., at 731 
*lymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. Editorial Rooms, 
Advertising Department and General Offices, 25 
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City. 
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statement about being paid $25 to shoot 
up strikers, did not come from Horning. 
Pa., until after Time, Feb. 13, had been 
printed and distributed. 

As to breach of the Jacksonville agree- 
ment, TIME greatly regrets that juxtapo- 
sition wrought injustice to the Pittsburgh 
Terminal Coal Corp., one of the few 
Pennsylvania operators that did mot choose 
to break their word to save their finan- 
cial skin.—Eb. 

—. >— 


“Autocar” 


Sirs: 

Time (Feb. 6, p. 26) made profound typo- 
graphic error under section headed Art, in item 
headed “Plastic Advertisements,” in third word 
in fourth paragraph—autocars. 

Autocars, plural trade name, registered, well- 
advertised (not plastically), of motor trucks 
manufactured by Autocar Company (est. 1897), 
Ardmore, Pa., invariably, insistently begun with 
capital A. 

Use of word in plural form likewise question- 
able... . As .an advertised product there is 
enly one Autocar! 

Rosert F. Woop 
Advertising Manager 
The Autocar Company, 
Ardmore, Pa. 
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“America-men” 
Sirs: 

True it is, as Patrick Henry, come to life 
again, says in your issue of Feb. 13 | Letters], 
that Chinese students and certain others resent 
the use of the term ‘‘Chinaman” as applied to 
them. But why? Their term is Tsoong Kok 
Nyung, which is, literally, China-man. And 
while in English they do not -call us America- 
men, their term is Mei Kok Nyung which, again 
translated literally, is no more nor less than that 
The pronunciation given is, of course, in Shang- 
hai dialect, but the Mandarin pronunciation is 
not very different, and the meaning is exactly 
the same. 

Wouldn't it be a pity if the long-suffering 
foreigner, having been shouldered with the re- 
sponsibility for the full list of China’s domestic 
disturbances, should now be blamed in addition 
for the well known peculiarities of the Chinese 


language? 
R. T. PoLtLarp 
Columbus, Ohio 


Fits 
Sirs: 

Time, unpredictable, printed nothing concern- 
ing a matter which would interest many of its 
readers. ... I refer to a recent issue of the 
Penn State Froth, which was a parody on Time. 
In this parody the opportunity was taken to 
“razz” many of the pet aversions of the student 
body as represented by the Froth Staff. It ap- 
pears that many of these aversions happened to 
be faculty men—or higher. Not obscene, it was 
not forbidden the mails, nor was the sale of it 
in the college prohibited. But—and I have this 
from a student—the editor was asked to resign 
from the local literary fraternity, the object of 
the front-piece caricature threatened libel suits. 
the wives of the offended faculty threw fits, 
the faculty itself debated for four hours the 
question: Resolved, that the Froth be indefinitely 
suspended and that various punishments be 
meted out to its officers. The question, to my 
understanding, still hangs in the balance. . . . 

Yours, Time-fully, 
WiLtiAM J. TURNER 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
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Unworthy 
Sirs: 

The page, 39, devoted in your issue of Jan. 
30 to a description of the manufacturing proc- 
esses and equipment used for Trme by R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Co. should have no place in 
a magazine of your integrity. 

Written in true Time style, doubtless by Timi 
talent, it is patent that none the less it was paid 
for by an advertiser. Why could not this adver- 


(Continued on p. 5) 




















Published 
in the 


interest of 


electrical 


development. 
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Isn't it worth a 


mere handful 
of raisins 7 @- a 


OU press a button... 

There’s a light, all ready 
for your evening’s enjoyment 
at about the cost of a handful 
of raisins, 

This service comes to you 
over the lines of your power 
and light company. It’s as re- 
liable as sunrise, as punctual as 
the tide. It’s a friend all around 
the clock, in foul weather as 
in fair. 

Friendly, too, in its modest 
calls upon your purse. 


GraybaR 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SUCCESSOR TO SUPPLY DEPT. 


- Western Electric - 


Executive Offices: 


Graybar Bldg., Lexington Ave. and 43rd St., New York City 
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U. S. Department of Commerce 
Confirms Atlanta’s Place as 
DISTRIBUTION CITY 


-LEGEND—~ 
@ =100% 
[= = 51 T0 99% 
8 = 2670 50% 
= 5TO 25% 
(—] = LESS THAN 5% 


Percent coverage from Atlanta branch offices of 86 national concerns, 
selected by the Department of Commerce survey as typical of the 
more than goo that serve the South from Distribution City. 


wo YEARS business men have watched the 
South. They saw its industry grow 202.9% 
in twelve years, while the entire United States 
developed 158.6% industrially. They saw agri- 
culture slip the one-crop yoke and become 
stable, prosperous. And realizing that here was 
a market not to be neglected, cast about for a 
proper point from which to serve it most 
economically. 


More than goo of these famous concerns, 
studying the field with care, have chosen Atlanta. 
Now comes the Domestic Commerce Division 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce and 
dispassionately surveys this swiftly growing 
market. Emerging from the facts, gathered 
over many months of intensive study, is evi- 
dence that these 900 great concerns have chosen 
wisely—overwhelming evidence of Atlanta’s 
importance in the plans of every business that 
pretends to thorough cover- 
age of ai] its active markets. 


Sales offices here bring 
bigger volume, because men 
and merchandise may be 
more efficiently routed over 





the rich territory. Southern merchants, 
buying hand to mouth as elsewhere, 
have learned to look to Atlanta 
branches for the service to which 
they are entitled. 


Branch factories spring from sales 
experience in the territory. Obviously 
the market is here. Obviously goods 
made here under the economies of 
efficient Southern labor, low taxes, 
plentiful and cheap raw materials, low- 
cost power, will have a dual “edge” on goods 
long-hauled from congested, high-cost centers. 
And these branch factories grow, prosper and 
multiply. 

Atlanta is ready to show you why it is im- 
portant to your business—to any business that 
must pay dividends. Without cost or obligation, 
and in the strictest confidence, the Atlanta In- 
dustrial Bureau will make a special survey of 
this region from your standpoint. Item by 
item, the Bureau will show how you can save 
money on operation and make money on sales. 


A brief note from you will bring this infor- 
mation promptly. 
Executive officers of interested concerns may secure the 


Southeastern Survey from any office of the Department of 
Commerce, or by writing us on their letterheads. 


Write (NDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
291 Chamber of Commerce 


ATLANSA 
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tisement carry its legitimate and proper signa- 
ture? Such dissembling is unworthy of your aims. 
THEODORE MALCOLM 

New York City 

The advertisement was indeed written 
in TrME style. It was indeed written by 
Trme staff. And furthermore it did not 
cost R. R. Donnelley & Sons 1¢. TIME, 
proud of its new printer, was eager to 
introduce its 180,000 subscribers & news- 
stand buyers to the potent organization 
that prints the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
the telephone book of many a U. S. city* 
—and Time. Let Dissenter Malcolm re- 
read the advertisement; he will see that 
it did carry “its legitimate and proper sig- 
nature.” The advertisement was signed, 


thus: 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
NEW YORK —CLEVELAND—CHICAGO 





iets 
Puffed Up 
Sirs: 

As a Canadian living in New York I got a big 
kick out of your timely appreciation of Con- 
ductor Wilfred Pelletier’s success with Soprano 
Jeritza in “Carmen” in Philadelphia. As a TrmME- 
keeper, L am loyal enough to be puffed up that 
Time is the first newspaper to give Canadian 
Pelletier the praise he has long deserved... . 
He began his musical career by playing in a small 
movie house in Montreal as a boy... . 
CANUCK 
New York City. 





—— 
San Diego 
Sirs: 

; It might be interesting to note that San 
Diego was the pioneer city of the west coast 
in inaugurating and carrying out an intensive 
community advertising campaign. San Diego, 
since her first campaign, has spent approximately 
$150,000.00 annually on community advertis- 
ing, with the result that her population has 
increased over 100% with a _ corresponding 
increase in industrial development and realty 


values, 
G. P. STONE 
San Diego, Cal. 








Bigger & Better 
Sirs: 

Surely I must compliment you for producing 
what I believe to be a bigger & better Time. 

One reason I wish to see the Bigger & Better 
Chicago of 1950 is that I shall enjoy Time in 
the meantime, for I have promised myself Tim 
for life. 

Your advertisers alone are a compliment to 
your substantial, progressive and _ all-around 
worth while Time. 

Thanks for this week’s MisceELLany, Mept- 
CINE, Music, EpucaTIon, Sport, RELIGION, ART 
and Bustnrss. Would like to see more under 
ScrENCE, also PROGRESS. 

E. W. FIsHER 
General Contractor & Builder 
Chicago, Ill. 
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In Galveston 
Sirs: 
There is a Rosenberg monument in Galveston, 
Texas. Rosenberg was a Jew. 
W. L. HoizBavur 
Cleveland, Ohio 








‘“Paderewska 
Sirs: 

Time is such an excellent periodical that I must 
call your attention to an error commonly made 
in the United States of America. The name 
of the great pianist is I. J. Paderewski. Right. 
But ... in speaking or writing of his wife 
you should designate her as Madame Paderewska. 

GraAcE C. D. FAVRE 

Lausanne, Switzerland 

*Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Toledo and many another. 














Have the best new books come 
to your home by mail ~ 


like a magazine/ 


Get only those you want, and pay only for those you keep... 
Find out how the Book-of-the-Month Club prevents over 
60,000 people from missing the new books they want to read. 


GAIN and again you miss outstanding 
Through 
oversight or because you are too busy, you 
just “never get around to it.’? Join the 

Book-of-the- Month Club— 


it does not cost you a cent! 


books you want to read. 


’ 


—and this need never happen 

again! How is it prevented? 

The plan is simplicity it- 

Henry Scidel Canby self. The publishers of the 

— country submit their books 

to us in advance of publication. Every 

month a distinguished group of five critics 

chooses the most readable and most 

important ones — fiction and non- 

fiction. They also choose what they 

consider the book 

every month. This we call the “book- 
of-the-month.” 


“* outstanding ”’ 


Beforeyougetthebook-of-the-month, 
or any book, you receive a full report about 
it. If you judge, from this report, that you 
want it, you let it come to you. You receive 
it by mail, on or shortly after the publica 
tion date, so that you can’t miss it. 


If one of the other books reported upon 
appeals to you more strongly, 
you specify that that one be sent. 
And if none of them appeal to 
you in any month, you take 
none at all! 





Heywood 


Broun Moreover, whenever you take 


Dorothy 
Canfield 


a book on the recommendation 
of our selecting committee, you 
are guaranteed against dissatisfac- 
tion. If you don’t like it, you 
may exchange it for some other 





Christopher 
Morley 


book you prefer. 
Over 60,000 of the most notable people 
in this country—in every line of endeavor 
—now guard themselves, by means of this 
service, against missing the new books they 
want to read. Why don’t you try it? You 
can join this organization, and obtain the 
many benefits of its service, and yet take as 
few as four books a year. You may 
take more if you please, but you don’t 
have to. 


Moreover, the cost is — nothing! 
There are no fees, no dues, no extra 
charges of any kind. You pay only 
for the books you keep, and for them 
you pay the same price as if you got them 
from the publisher himself by mail! 

Surely, among the 150 or more books 
our judges will report upon in 
1928, there will be at least four 
you will be very anxious not 
to miss. Find out how this ser- 





vice will absolutely prevent you 


William Allen 
White 


from missing them. 
Mail the coupon below for complete in- 
formation. Your request will involve you 


in no obligation. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 2-B 
218 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book-of- 
the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation 


to subscribe to your service. 
Name - 
Address 


a 
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ms high official of a great 


masscirculation magazine 





boomed his verdict to the 
Bryant Engineer who sat be- 
fore him. He had been told 








that Bryant Gas Heating, in 








his city and for his home, 
would cost about twice as 





much as the crude fuel he 








had been using for years. 








“Your proposition is not eco- 
nomicallysound! Good day!” 





About three months lIater, 








the B. E. came back to see this 














man who was accustomed to 
think in millions of circula- 





tion. He exhibited this chart: 
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The B. E’s. Sales Chart, completed through 1927 





“Our total ‘circulation’ is a 





matter of only about thirty 
thousand,” said the B. E., 








“but it is built up, like yours, 








upon satisfied users and not 
by high-pressure selling 

















methods.” 




















The publisher studied the 








chart. 

“Your evidence is better than 
my theory,” said he, “appar- 
ently, a part of the Great 
American Public prefers easy 








heat to cheap heat. I'll try 
Bryant Gas Heating. Putitin!” 


Today, this publisher is an en- 
thusiastic Bryant owner. Like 





‘over 30,000 other discrimi- 










nating home-owners he now 
“letsthe pup be furnace man!” 











Tbe BRYANT HEATER & MEG. Co. 




















17874 St. Clair Ave. - Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 
@ It was a quiet, routine, rather lonely 
week for President Coolidge. Mrs. Cool- 
idge was recovering from a cold—nothing 
serious, but the lumbago that went with 
it made her feel like not going anywhere. 
The President went to a dinner given by 
Secretary of the Interior Hubert Work in 
the Pan-American Union building—the 
first dinner “‘out” (except for stag affairs) 
that he had attended without his wife since 
going to Washington as Vice President in 
1921. Mr. & Mrs. John D. Rockefeller 
Jr. were there, among several dozen others. 
Mrs. Rockefeller fancies Japanese art, 
about which the President knows little. 
For entertainment there were cinema 
scenes of Alaska. . . . Two nights later, 
the President, still alone, received some 
2,000 Army, Navy and Marine officers and 
their wives, at the White House. It was 
the last state function of the year. March- 
ing into the drawing room, President Cool- 
idge gave his arm to Mrs. Dawes, while 
Mrs. Kellogg stepped up to accompany the 
Vice President, and on down the line. .. . 
Governor & Mrs. John H. Trumbull and 
Miss Florence Trumbull, of Connecticut, 
spent a night at the White House. Old 
friends, they were cheering, easily enter- 
tained. 
@ The President signed the bill appropri- 
ating $89,820,000 to run the Departments 
of State, Labor and Justice. The Admini- 
stration’s Navy-building program appeared 
blocked, so the President agreed to cut 
down on it if Congress would at least 
authorize building 25 cruisers (see p. 9). 
Fresh warnings emanated from the White 
House on tax-cutting, tariff-tampering, 
flood control, shipping policy, etc., etc. 
Congress had sat long and done little. 
Should it become extravagant to make up 
for lost time, vetoes might ensue. 
@ Seven Negroes and two Negresses 
called at the White House, talked and were 
photographed with President Coolidge. 
They told him of strides made by Negro 
banking and education. The men, mem- 
bers of the National Negro Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, revealed that their organization 
includes 60 banks with 320,000 depositors, 
$22,000,000 in deposits. 
@ The President continued his almost 
alphabetical breakfasts at 8 a.m. for mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Senatorial list, already 
down to the S’s—Shortridge, Swanson, 
ctc—proceded down among the W’s— 
Wagner, Walsh, Waterman, Wheeler. At 
one breakfast last week, for the first time, 
were three women—staid Mrs. Mary 
Theresa: Norton of New Jersey, sprightly 


Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers of Massachu- 
setts,- matriarchal Mrs. Florence Prag 
Kahn of California—all of the House. 
The fourth lady of the House—Mrs. 





©Keystone 
Cot. Carmi A. THOMPSON 
“. . @ pulsing, throbbing movement.” 
(See col. 3) 


Katherine Langley of Kentucky—break- 


fasted with President Coolidge and 13 


Congressmen another morning.* 


*Besides the four names above, 126 other 
women help make laws in the U. S., as members 
of state legislatures. One is a Negress, Mrs. E. 
Howard Harper of West Virginia. The party 
affiliations of the 126 are as follows: Republic- 
ans, 86; Democrats, 34; non-partisan, 5; inde- 
pendent, 1. 

Last week it was announced that Speaker 
Longworth of the House had appointed Mrs. 
Kahn to be the first woman member of the 
Board of Visitors of the U. S. Naval Academy. 
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Candidates Row 


The Republican side of Candidates’ Row 
was last week full of rumpus. The Demo- 
cratic side was increasingly suave and 
smooth-running. 


Mr. Willis. The Republican rumpus 
was really an explosion—the bursting of 
the Willis candidacy, which all along had 
reminded observers of the bull-frog who 
thought he could blow himself up to be 
a bull. , 

When the Hoover campaign entered 
Ohio last fortnight to take away from 
Candidate Willis some of the nucleus of 
delegates from which he had hoped to 
sprout a tail-end nomination like Presi- 
dent Harding’s, Candidate Willis blus- 
tered: ‘Personally, I have no fear of the 
results.” He knew he was being laughed 
at in urbane Cincinnati, but he felt sure 
that, as champion orator of the Anti-Sa- 
loon League and loyal defender of the 
“Ohio Gang,” he could count on Ohio’s 
farmers, small-townsmen and patronage- 
seekers, and on big, semi-dry, well-organ- 
ized Cleveland. His campaign manager, 
Col. Carmi Thompson of Cleveland, was 
thought to have thrilled upper Ohio, if not 
the whole continent, by announcing that 
the Willis Will-to-Win was “a pulsing, 
throbbing movement that is hourly gain- 
ing force throughout the country.” 

But the man whose privilege and duty 
it was to notify Candidate Willis how 
Cleveland felt, was not throaty Col. 
Thompson. It was a quiet, bald, astute, 
elderly person named Maurice Maschke, 
who for years, in his panelled study on the 
heights near Cleveland, has manipulated 
the clumsy fellows down in the city who 
call themselves politicians. Mr. Maschke 
is Ohio’s National Republican Committee- 
man. When he wants to see the seeker 
or holder of an office, he is not above 
paying a call downtown, down-state or 
even down in Washington. In 1908, when 
Theodore E. Burton (now a Representa- 
tive) was unexpectedly elected to the Sen- 
ate, it was Maurice Maschke who did most 
of the “leg-work,” but so quietly that none 
realized his power until the votes were 
counted. 

When Maurice Maschke does not want 
to see some one, he just dictates a letter. 
Mr. Maschke dictated to Candidate Willis: 
“. . . All men who expect to be nominated 
for office on the Republican ticket here 
this fall, and the organization, almost to a 
unit, believe that our local political inter- 
ests can best be advanced through nomi- 
nating Mr. Hoover. . . .” 

Mr. Maschke went to his club for a 
game of cards. In Washington, Candidate 
Willis heaved with indignation. “. . . In 
view of understandings which we have 
had,” he wrote to Mr. Maschke, “and what 
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I supposed to be definite assurance of 
your support .. . etc., etc.” Candidate 
Willis professed not to understand that 
Mr. Maschke had politely dropped him. 
Mr. Maschke elucidated: “Senator Willis’ 
attitude has changed completely since he 
first talked with me on this matter in my 
home in November. At that time he said 
he wanted the compliment of being Ohio’s 
candidate. . . . Since then he has taken 
the position that none of his delegates can 
vote for anyone else. .. .” 

The Willis letter, continuing, revealed 
that he, a candidate for the Presidency, 
had stooped to discuss patronage: “. . . I 
have played the game square. .. . I can 
only say this, in perfect good nature, that 
if in this contest the organization feels 
that what I have done is of so little im- 
portance as not to merit consideration, I 
shall, of course, feel in the remaining time 
I am in the Senate, that I will be fully 
justified in following a different course. 


But the card game which Mr. Maschke 
was playing at his club was upstate whist,* 
requiring brains, not downstate poker, 
game of bluff. “I am not interested in 
anything Mr. Willis says. Anything he 
does is all right with me. . . . I’m through 
writing letters. But I’m going to make a 
speech one of these days and when I do 
I'll say a few things... ,” said Mr. 
Maschke. 

The Willis boom finally became a hol- 
low frogskin when three other names— 
Lowden, Curtis, Watson—were given out 
as unofficial “second choice” men for 
whom Willis delegates might eventually 
vote. This made Ohio a microcosm of 
Republicanism all over the country— 
Hoover v. the Field. Candidate Dawes 
had the self-respect to forbid the Willis 
people to include his name on their aux- 
iliary roster, saying he was still for his 
friend, Candidate Lowden. 

Mr. Hoover. While the crucial pre- 
liminary to his larger affairs was pro- 
gressing in Ohio, Candidate Hoover got off 
a train at Key West, Fla. “I will make no 
active personal campaign,” he said, “but 
will devote myself to my duties as head of 
the Department of Commerce.” Then he 
had a hook baited, paid out his line and 
before sunset had caught five fat dolphin, 
“one of which,” remarked an alert news- 
gatherer, “looked remarkably like Candi- 
date Willis.” As a flashing, gamey king- 
fish was being drawn in on the Hoover 
line, up swirled a shark and tore the prize 
away. Some thought, though none would 
say it, that the shark resembled Candidate 
Dawes. After three days, Candidate 
Hoover abruptly stopped fishing, returned 
to Washington. Candidate Willis was 
grimly glad, having arranged for Candi- 
date Hoover to appear before the Senate 
Commerce Committee to be quizzed, by 
Candidate Willis in person, on flood con- 
trol. Enroute to Washington, Candidate 
Hoover nailed as false a report that he 


*He was engaged in a match against a com- 
bined team from New York and Detroit. Mr. 
Maschke’s team lost, 27 boards to 25. But last 
June, Mr. Maschke and his three mates on the 
Cleveland Whist Club team won the U. S. 
auction bridge championship, at a tournament 
held in Hanover, N. H 


would enter no primary against a Favorite 
Son, except in Ohio. The fact was that 
his handlers had just arranged a nation- 
wide radio “hook-up” for a speech he was 





Maurice MASCHKE 
He deflated a bullfrog. 


going to make at an engineering dinner in 
Manhattan. 


Mr. Smith. The second Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt lately toured the Midwest, mi- 
nus his dinnercoat, frothing with exple- 
tives, trying to discredit Candidate Smith 
and Tammany Hall as vicious, grafting 
plug-uglies. Mayor James J. Walker of 
New York City,* with 36 pairs of spats 
and a plenitude of evening shirts, morning 
shirts, afternoon shirts and silk pajamas in- 
stead of nightshirts, all most exquisitely 
cared for by Robert Abel, English valet, 
last week set out for the Mardi Gras at 
New Orleans. The theory: the Midwest 
may think what it has a mind to about 
Tammany Hall, but what the South thinks 
of Tammany is important. 

At Baltimore, Tammany’s dandy lived 
up to his word that he had “nothing to sell” 
by not once mentioning Candidate Smith’s 
name. All he did was describe Candidate 
Smith, talk about Tolerance and “hope for 
the best at Houston.” 

Mobile, Ala., threatened to waylay the 
Walker train if he did not stop there. Other 
eager cities were Winston-Salem, Mont- 
gomery, Birmingham. 

In New York, Candidate Smith pursued 
his policy of prayerful silence, hoping that 
Northern Negroes would understand why 
none of their race can be taken to Houston 
as delegates; hoping that the South will 
not mind if National Democratic Chair- 
man Clem L. Shaver should be ousted and 
replaced by Mayor Frank Hague of Jer- 
sey City; hoping people noticed, last week, 
that John William Davis said: “Al Smith 

. Is highly acceptable to me;” hoping 
that it was wise to have let word go out, 
and it did go last week, that Candidate 
Smith will withdraw from the convention 





*Last week he refused to leave politics for a 
$150,000 cinema sinecure. 


if not nominated by the tenth ballot; hop- 
ing that his refusal to fly with Col. Lind- 
bergh (“No flying for me,” he said) would 
not make him less popular. 

Mr. Reed. To Dallas, Tex., rival of 
Houston, went Candidate Reed, rival of 
Smith. Frowning like a sulky Ulysses, he 
began a stumping tour with stumps at 
Tulsa, Kansas City, Denver (Feb. 23),* 
Albuquerque (Feb. 24), Phoenix (Feb. 
26), Los Angeles (Feb. 27), San Francisco 
(March 1), Reno (March 3), perhaps Salt 
Lake City, perhaps Omaha. 


THE CONGRESS 


The House Week 


Work Done. Last week, the U.S. Rep- 
resentatives: 
@ Debated and passed a bill appropriating 
$2,290,000,000 for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments; sent it to the Senate. 
@ Approved a funding agreement on the 
$62,850,000 Jugoslavian War debt to the 
U.S.; sent it to the Senate. 
@ Passed a bill to allow heads of govern- 
ment departments to settle tort claims up 
to $5,000 without bothering Congress; sent 
it to the Senate. 


Flood Control. Last week, not quite 
one year after the beginning of the most 
enormous peacetime calamity in U. S. his- 
tory, residents of the Mississippi Basin, 
looking northward, saw millions of acres 
of snow that would soon melt and in- 
calculable clouds of rain that would soon 
fall. Winter had come and spring was 
not far behind. The peace of the public 
mind was not promoted during the week 
by an address to the third annual Midwest 
Power Conference, in Chicago, by Major- 
General Edgar Jadwin. As Chief of 
Engineers for the Army, General Jadwin 
may be expected to know what he is talk- 
ing about. Said he, without giving any 
date: “. .. We now have a responsible 
forecast of a superflood, greater even than 
the 1927 flood. This is the result of in- 
vestigations made by the United States 
Weather Bureau. . . .” 

Looking eastward, residents of the Mis- 
sissippi Basin saw another spectacle, at 
Washington. After months of wrangling, 
a committee of the House last week re- 
ported a flood-control measure to Con- 
gress. But the smoke of conflict, instead 
of trailing away, was just beginning to 
thicken. “The greatest fight this session” 
instead of a national necessity was what 
Congress was prepared to supply. 

Army engineers had surveyed. The De- 
partment of Commerce had calculated. 
The Administration had conferred and 
announced: “$290,400,000 for federal 
flood-control, the States to bear 20% of 
the cost and furnish the land for earth- 
works.” 

Lobbyists had pressed special claims. 
Businessmen had pictured the Basin’s real 
financial extremity. Politicians had em- 
barked on the flood for a joy-ride, and the 
bill at last said: “$473,000,000 for federal 


*This date and the following ones were tenta- 
tive last week. 
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food-control, without local contribution.” 

The difference between the administra- 
tion’s figure and that of the House Flood- 
Control Committee was just $183,000,000. 
As the “greatest fight” began, and the 
“superflood” abated, citizens wondered 
what part of a 183-million-dollar stum- 
bling-block should be scored against: 

Coolidge “stinginess.” 

Congressional “plundering.” 

Administrative discretion. 

Legislative sympathy. 





oo 
The Senate Week 
Work Done. Last week, the U. S. 
Senators: 


@ Passed Senator Johnson’s resolution for 
an investigation of bituminous coal mining 
and strike conditions in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Ohio. Chairman Watson 
of the Interstate Commerce Committee ap- 
pointed Senators Gooding, Pine, Wheeler, 
Metcalf and Wagner to visit the mines, 
Senator Couzens refusing to join in what 
he called “a hippodrome,” “a circus per- 
formance.” 

@ Amended the Walsh resolution for an 
inquiry of interstate public-utility corpo- 
rations; passed it (see below). 

@ Passed a resolution by Senator Smith 
(South Carolina) for an inquiry by the 
Committee on Agriculture into operations 
and relations among cotton exchanges, 
cotton spinners and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, to look for market manipu- 
lation and “fixing” of cotton-price pre- 
dictions. 


@ Debated the Alien Property Bill. 


Power and Power. When the resolu- 
tion by Montana’s grim and stormy Walsh 
for a Senate investigation into the finan- 
cial and political practices of the “power 
trust” (Time, Feb. 13) was reported fa- 
vorably to the Senate, anxious looks passed 
among the Democrats. “There is more 
than one way in which power can be 
abused,” said these looks. Georgia’s quiet 
George offered an amendment to his col- 
league’s resolution, shifting the investiga- 
tion from the Senate’s hands to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

Inquisitor Walsh thundered, Missouri’s 
Reed hammered, Virginia’s little Glass 
poured sputtering acid, Nebraska’s cold 
Norris heaped disdain, upon 17 Democrats 
who joined Senator George with evident 
relief. Anger replaced relief as the debate 
grew hot, until Maryland’s elderly Bruce, 
who usually just bumbles along, shrilled 
out: “The Senate is drunk with its in- 
vestigating powers!” 

The George amendment passed. Power 
interests congratulated themselves. The 
Federal Trade Commission will almost 
certainly make no report before Election 
Day and after that the “power trust” will 
be forgotten. 

Of more immediate interest than the 
“power trust” now is the elaborate and 
expensive “lobby” it maintained in Wash- 
ington to escape a Senatorial inquisition. 
Senator Caraway of Arkansas had already 
framed a bill requiring all lobbyists to 
register upon arrival and state their busi- 
ness. Senator Walsh of Massachusetts 


introduced another such measure last week 
and the defeated Inquisitors determined 
to look back into the power lobby to see 
just who did kill Cock Robin. 

All of which lent point to a bit of politi- 
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. . a responsible forecast of a 
super flood.” 
(See p. 8) 


cal theorizing, indulged in last week at an 
American Bankers’ Association banquet, 
by President Glenn Frank of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Dr. Frank’s boldly 
rational suggestion was that Congressional 
lobbyists should be recognized, dignified, 
legalized and set up as a Third House of 
Congress—‘‘House of Technologists” was 
the best name he could think of at the 
moment. Let business, finance, agricul- 
ture, labor, transportation, education, etc., 
etc., elect their own variously specialized 
representatives to such a Third House, 
said Dr. Frank, so that the lines of eco- 
nomic force in the U. S., which no longer 
parallel what remains of old political de- 
marcations, might cease colliding with and 
cancelling one another. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Little Big-Navy 


The total cost of the Administration’s 
proposed “Big Navy” program having been 
fixed at some $1,500,000,000, to be spread 
over the next five to nine years and to 
include 74 ships plus men, aircraft and 
maintenance (Time, Feb. 20), the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the House last week 
held caucus for Irate Citizens. Most of 
the talk focused on the ship program 
which, taken separately, totaled some 
$800,000,000. 

Speechmaking in Indianapolis, Secretary 
Wilbur of the Navy tried valiantly to mini- 
mize the figures (he quoted only $740,- 
000,000) and to magnify their necessity 
to the country. He rehearsed the history 
of U. S. Navy-building since the War, 
showing how, as the result of waiting hope- 


fully for cruiser limitation as well as cap- 
ital ship limitation, the U. S. had fallen far 
short of the parity agreed to with Britain 
at Washington in 1922, and would fall 
farther short if replacements were not soon 
authorized. He showed how auxiliaries, 
which are all that the new program called 
for, are the “eyes” of the Battle Fleet, 
whose size is fixed. He tried to tell the 
country that it spends as much on candy 
in one year as the Navy wants to spend in 
nine years to make the world safe for 
candy-eaters. He pointed at the billions 
spent in U. S. beauty parlors. He invoked 
ancestors. He hailed posterity. 

But the kind of debaters that Congress 
has to listen to at public bill hearings sel- 
dom listen themselves to debaters on the 
other side. They are emotionalists. For 
example, a professor of history at Swarth- 
more College, Dr. William I. Hull, rep- 
resenting the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship and the Church Peace 
Union, made a long pacifist speech to the 
Committee. When he had finished he was 
asked: 

“What would you do with the present 
Navy?” 

“J don’t know anything about the pres- 
ent Navy,” he said. 

Next day the Committee’s time was con- 
siderably occupied by Mrs. William Sher- 
man Walker, vice president of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
She was incensed with a pacifist named 
Frederick J. Libby, who heads a Council 
for the Prevention of War, and also with 
Professor Hull, who had said something 
(perfectly true) about the American col- 
onists not having entered the Revolution 
unanimously. Mrs. Walker was for having 
Professor Hull deported. Acting Chairman 
Britten* of the Committee tactfully sug- 
gested that the D. A. R. pass a resolution 
to that effect. 

So many, so loud and so persistent were 
the Hulls and the Libbys, the cranks and 
the clergy, and innumerable women as 
peaceful as the D. A. R. is martial, that 
the “Big Navy” program dwindled. After 
reading the week’s mail, Representative 
Britten told President Coolidge that he 
guessed the Big-Navy plans had best be 
revamped for a Little Big-Navy. At the 
end of the week it was about agreed to 
authorize the following: 

15 cruisers (instead of 25). 

10 cruisers (optional with the President 
if and when funds are available). 

1 aircraft carrier (instead of 5). 

No other ships (omitting the 9 de- 
stroyer leaders and 32 submarines). 

$264,000,000 (instead of $800,000,000). 








Stop-Gap 


Peaceable citizens had never seen such 
an airplane as swooped into Washington 
last week from the Keystone Aircraft fac- 
tory at Bristol, Pa. They called it a 
“Pirate’—a burly biplane of bombs and 
crossed guns, with two Liberty engines to 
drive a crew of five and a 5,300-Ib. muni- 


*TrmE, Feb. 20, referred to Representative 
Britten as Chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee. Score an error for Time. Mr. Britten 
often substitutes. but not permanently, for Chair- 
man Thomas S. Butler of Pennsylvania.—Eb. 
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tions load through the air at 90 m.p.h. 
Made for the Army to drop destruction 
from, with cruising radii of 500 mi., ten 
“Pirates” have been ordered for Langley 
Field, Va., five for Panama, five for 
Hawaii, five for the Philippines. 

Army air officials said they were “greatly 
impressed” by the first Pirate. But, they 
explained, the Pirate type, murderous as 
it looks, is only “intended as a stop-gap 
until we obtain heavier and even more ad- 
vanced bombers of types such as recently 
have been tested . . . at Wright Field.”* 


Y 








Stern Call 


The War Department issued a call last 
week for volunteers to sail for Tientsin 
with the 15th U.S. Infantry. Said the call: 
“Applicants . . . will face the most severe 
enlistment requirements the Army has ever 
set up. . .. Ex-service men must. have 
been discharged with exceilent character 
to be eligible. Volunteers without prior 
service must be at least 25 instead of the 
usual 18 years and of unusually fine char- 
acter and physique.” 

Many a high-minded stalwart, feeling 
sure he could meet these specifications, 
quailed at one more requirement. To be- 
long to the 15th U. S. Infantry, you must 
be able to speak at least 300 words in 
Chinese. 


Mule 


Arizona is a mule. He belongs to the 
Army. His neck was wounded by shrapnel 
in the Argonne. All three “A’s” were con- 
densed as one on a clean new blanket 
which the 30th Infantry, now stationed at 
the Presidio in San Francisco, last week 
draped upon Arizona and then saluted. 
While the men marched by him, Arizona, 
little knowing that he had committed 
“valor under fire,” but doubtless remem- 
bering many a whack on the behind in the 
days when he dragged a field gun, rolled a 
mulish eye at Brigadier-General Frank C. 
Bolles and mulishly munched carrots. 


HEROES 
“If Tam killed . . .” 


The schoolchildren of the U. S. are 
nearly unanimous again this year about 
what-I-want-to-be-when-I-grow-up. When 
school let out early one day last week in 
St. Louis, practically no one sneaked to 
the movies. Some 60,000 small figures, 
and 40,000 large ones, massed on the 
Levee to watch the silver-winged Spirit of 
the city come whirring over to dip and 
circle in review at the Eads Bridge. Young 
St. Louis howled its delight.+ 

In Washington, D. C., at about the 
same hour, Representative Tom Connally 
of Texas was saying to his colleagues: 

“, . Let me suggest that Congress 
ought to pass a resolution memorializing 
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*For bomb-plane plans of foreign countries 
see INTERNATIONAL. 

tSince last May Lindbergh has flown 42,295 
miles in the Spirit of St Louis: San Diego to 
New York, 2,500 mi.; New York to Paris, 3,625 
mi.; short flights in Europe, 430 mi.; flights in 
U. S. A., 26,350 mi.; Washington to Mexico, 
Central and South America, the West Indies 
and return to St. Louis, 9,390 mi. 


Colonel Lindbergh not again to risk the 
hazards of the air or the perils of the sea, 
but to devote his life to leadership in 
America in the development of aircraft 
and in continuing before the young man- 
hood of America that compelling inspira- 
tion which his great example has already 
been.” 

And Secretary of War Dwight Filley 
Davis, on his way to St. Louis to talk with 
Colonel Lindbergh, said: “Lindbergh has 
performed feats of vast consequence to 
our nation. . . . But his task is finished. 
There is no need for him further to expose 
himself to the dangers that manifestly lurk 
in-fiis path... .. 

“T have found a general feeling of ap- 
prehension for the safety of Colonel Lind- 
bergh, not only among non-fliers but in 
conversation with experienced aviators. At 
the recent Washington dinner to the 
French good-will fliers, Costes and Lebrix, 
Colonel Lindbergh’s flights over Central 
and South American jungles were the sub- 
ject of conversation, and it was the con- 
sensus that he should quit that sort of 
thing. 

“He is America’s air idol and far too 
valuable to aviation to risk an unfortunate 
accident. An accident to him would be a 
serious blow to the future of aviation, and 
I am going to ask him to confine his ac- 
tivities to ordinary flying in the future.” 

When he heard of these things, Colonel 
Lindbergh compressed his lips and spoke 
as admirers would have expected him to 
speak. “I haven’t heard from Secretary 
Davis,” he said, “and until I do I shall 
have nothing to say. 

“T can say this much. I don’t consider 
that I have been doing stunt flying. I 
regard my flights as carefully calculated, 
ordinary ventures that have a minimum 
of danger. 

“However . . . improvements in avia- 
tion are certain. They must come and 
they cannot be made unless experiments 
are made. 

“If it happens that I am killed doing 
these things, I’m willing to make the sacri- 
fice. But for the present there is no cause 
for worry. From now on until further 
notice I am in retirement. I need a rest 
in private life and am going to try to get 
it.” 

Next day, Colonel Lindbergh and the 
Secretary of War had their’ conference 
(‘a chummy talk together,” Mr. Davis 
called it). Afterwards, the Secretary of 
War announced, “There was no admoni- 
tion. . . . It is an inalienable fact that 
Lindbergh has a world of common sense. 


The first item on the Lindbergh “retire- 
ment” program was to start out over his 
oldtime mail route for Chicago to transport 
100,000 letters which curio collectors and 
the U. S. Post Office Department wanted 
to be sure had been “carried by Lind- 
bergh.” The sub-zero weather gave Col. 
Lindbergh’s borrowed plane an oil leak 
near Springfield, Ill. He returned to St. 
Louis in the next mail plane that came 
along and after dark set out again for Chi- 
cago, with three mail-fliers for company, in 
another borrowed “ship.” This plane’s 


lights failed, but not Col. Lindbergh’s com- 
mon sense. He descended, dined, went to 
bed. 


“Me Too.” A movement was afoot, 
quietly approved by President Coolidge 
and Secretary Mellon, to coin 40 million 
Lindbergh half-dollars. But the spirit of 
Me-Too moved within the breast of Rep- 
resentative William P. Holaday (Illinois). 
He suggested that another special coin be 
minted, too, to honor the late Joseph 
Gurney (“Uncle Joe”) Cannon of Illinois, 
long (1903-11) Speaker of the House. 
Perceiving that the precedent would only 
lead to trouble, Secretary Mellon last week 
regretfully notified Congress that there 
could be no Lindbergh coins. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Selling Out 


Figures are quoted con and hopes are 
advanced pro on the barnacle-bottomed 
question of whether or not the Govern- 
ment should stay in the shipping business 
and continue in that (so far) ineffective 
way to try to build up the U. S. merchant 
marine. Last week the question remained 
as derelict as ever, but the U. S. Shipping 
Board took a definite step which apparent- 
ly vexed no one very much. It sold the 
U. S. entirely out of the shipping bus- 
iness on the Pacific Coast. 

Of the 500 or so transoceanic merchant- 
men owned in the U. S., three-fifths are 
owned by the Government. But only 30 
were on the Pacific Coast. These the Ship- 
ping Board sold for $3,743,661 in three 
groups: 

1) The 21 ships of the American Aus- 
tralia Orient Line, plying between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles and ports in 
Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
China, Japan—sold to a joint subsidiary 
of the Matson Navigation Co. and the 
American Hawaiian Steamship Co. 

2) The eleven ships of the Oregon Ori- 
ental Line, plying from Portland to China 
and Japan—sold to a corporation headed 
by Vice President K. D. Dawson of the 
Columbia Pacific Shipping Co. 

3) The seven cargo vessels of the Amer- 
ican Oriental Mail Line, which famed 
Robert Dollar has been operating for the 
U. S. as lessee—sold to the Tacoma Ori- 
ental Steamship Co. 

All the sales were on a basis of 24% 
cash down, 225° when the ships are trans- 
ferred, the balance in seven and one-half 
years with interest at 44%, with guar- 
antees by the buyers to operate the ships 
for at least five years. 


A 


o——_ 


On Brambles Bank 


Steamship skippers, like horsemen and 
motorists sensitive to what they drive, say 
that a ship you are used to never feels 
quite the same after she has been handled 
a while by someone else. In the case of 
the S. S. Leviathan, the saying would hold 
specially true for a man who last handled 
her during the War, when her German 
name, Vaterlard, had just been erased and 
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before she was remodeled to be the luxuri- 
ous flagship of the U. S. Lines. 

Captain Harold A. Cunningham, the 
Leviathan’s present skipper, is such a man. 
But when last week, on his very first trip 
with the Leviathan since the War, his first 
trip as Commodore of the U. S. Lines, 
he ran his ship aground on Brambles Bank 
in Southampton Water, he was too good 


‘a sport and too proud a sailor to offer even 


an old saying for an excuse. 

It might have happened to anyone. 
Brambles Bank almost completely blocks 
the Southampton channel off Cowes. It 
was only a minor accident and the Levia- 
than was afloat again in two hours, when 
the tide rose. But Commodore Cunning- 
ham tugged his cap down over the face 
that has caused him to be called ‘Hand- 
some Harry,” in grim mortification. 

British skippers, haughtiest in the world, 
who gasped with astonishment when Her- 
bert Hartley was given the Leviathan in 
1923 ahead of “Handsome Harry” Cun- 
ningham—gasped because Hartley was 
then jobless after grounding first the 
Manchuria and then the Mongolia of the 
American Line, whereas Cunningham was 
right in line for the post, being skipper of 
the George Washington—were inclined to 
mix sympathy with their blame last week. 
“It was jolly bad work,” said one of them, 
“but jolly worse luck. On his very first 
trip, too—tch, tch. Maybe Hartley left 
his luck on that Leviathan.” 


CORRUPTION 


In Indiana 


Scene. The office of Governor Warren 
T. McCray of Indiana, in 1923. Secretary 
of State Ed. Jackson, soon to be elected 
governor, enters and says to Governor 
McCray: “I know your condition and we 
might just as well get down to brass tacks. 
We are very anxious to get this appoint- 
ment [Prosecuting Attorney of Marion 
County]. You go into the room of your 
private secretary, and when you return 
there will be $10,000 in the drawer of your 
desk. No one will know about it. You can 
call Remy over and tell him you changed 
your mind.” 

Governor McCray replies: “Ed, I am 
amazed that you should make that kind 
of an offer to me. You evidently don’t 
know me. It begins to look like I’ve lost 
my fortune that I’ve striven for for 35 
years. My office is threatened, it looks as 
if they are threatening my liberty, but I’m 
not going to lose my self respect.” 

Trial. The above conversation was part 
of the testimony of Mr. McCray in the 
criminal trial of Governor Ed Jackson in 
Indianapolis last week. The prosecution 
by the State was in the hands of able 
William H. Remy (Tre, Feb. 20), whom 
Mr. McCray had appointed in 1923. It 
looked like a clear-cut bribe conspiracy, 
out of which it would be difficult for Gov- 
ernor Jackson to squirm. But he did get 
out of it, easily, quietly. His lawyers 
pointed out that, under Indiana’s statute 
of limitations, no man can be indicted for 
a bribery crime more than two years after 
it was committed. Thus, the indictment of 
Governor Jackson was illegal, unless the 


State could show that Governor Jackson 
had also conspired to conceal the bribery. 
This, the State failed to prove. Special 
Judge Charles M. McCabe ordered the 
acquittal of Governor Jackson. 

“Even Tenor.” After the trial, many 
an Indiana newspaper demanded the resig- 
nation of Governor Jackson. But he, in 
the arms of his friends at an impromptu 
reception, said soothingly: “I shall go on 
in the even tenor of my way, paying no 
attention to any of the malicious propa- 
ganda against me, striving always to serve 
the interests of the people to the best of 
my ability.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Fox River Epitaph 

Well known in Illinois was Lee O’Neil 
Browne, able lawyer, long a member of 
the Legislature. His friendly neighbors in 
Ottawa, IIl., would point out his fine early- 
American brick mansion, standing proudly 
on the bluff that overhangs the Fox River. 

Lately, Mr. Browne achieved new prom- 
inence as defense counsel in a case of 
matricide. But not his legal abilities, not 
his services as lawmaker for the farmers 
around Ottawa, were what the press of 
the nation remembered last week about 
Mr. Browne. 

“He came to national attention,” said 
the press, “during the Lorimer election to 
the U. S. Senate in 1909. Four Repre- 
sentatives confessed that they had re- 
ceived $1,000 bribes from Mr. Browne to 
vote for Lorimer. Mr. Browne was tried 
twice for bribery but was finally ac- 
quitted.” 

Such was the epitaph awaiting Lee 
O’Neil Browne when, last week, stooping 
to avoid a low branch, he made a misstep 
on the narrow stone path at the edge of his 
bluff and plunged 50 feet into the Fox 
River, whose muddy waters whirled along 
half a mile (to their junction with the 
Illinois River) before yielding the body. 

—? 
Three-State Man 


“ 





. Georgia is proud of Governor 
Osborn, not merely because he is a citizen 
but because he is such a loyal and devoted 
one. His description of a sunset in south 
Georgia is one of the most beautiful pieces 
of word-painting that ever flowed from 
the pen of any writer. His new book—the 
last of a long series of serious discussions 
—will find a hearty welcome in this state 
and throughout the south.” 

So rhapsodized the aged but active At- 
lanta Constitution last week, not in a book 
review but right spang on the editorial 
page. The “spot” news was that the 
Waverly Press, Inc. (Baltimore) had pub- 
lished a re-edition of The Earth Upsets by 
Chase Salmon Osborn, LL.D.—a geology 
book for laymen.* 

Chase Salmon Osborn used to be not 
Georgia’s but Michigan’s Governor, in 
1911 and 1912. He rose to that office 
from the comparatively humble positions 


*First published in 1924. Dr. Chase Salmon 
Osborn is not to be confused with Dr. Henry 
Fairfield Osborn of the American Museum of 
Natural History. 


of postmaster at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
(1889-93), then Michigan game & fish 
warden, then commissioner of railroads, 
then regent of the University of Michigan. 
What made Michiganders admire him 
much was his great feat as a mining en- 
gineer—the discovery of the Moose Moun- 
tain iron range in Canada. Brawny, 
brainy, he made a good public servant. 
Georgia’s claim to Chase Salmon Osborn 
is that he usually winters near Albany, 
Ga., where his estate is known as “ ’Pos- 
sum Poke on ’Possum Lane.” Had any 
Michigan newspaper desired to reclaim 
“one of the most prolific writers in this 
country” as a Michigander, it would only 
have had to point to Dr. Osborn’s per- 
manent home at Sault Ste. Marie. But 
then, had argument arisen, still a third 
state could have stepped in and carried off 
the prize. Michigan’s Governor, Georgia’s 
citizen, who started out in the world as a 
cub reporter, was born, like so many other 
famed writers, in the once-great but lat- 
terly self-belittled state of Indiana. Dr. 
Osborn eviticed his faith in Indiana when, 
in 1926, he asked President Coolidge 
to let him occupy a cell in Atlanta Peni- 
tentiary as substitute for Indiana’s Gov- 
ernor, Warren T. McCray (see Corrup- 
TION ), who had been jailed for ma:l fraud. 
Said generous Dr. Osborn: “I have nothing 
to do, I have no dependents and I am used 
to more hardships than a prison entails.” 


—<6 — 





One to Five 


Distinctions enjoyed successively by the 
late Robert Bacon included the following: 
a Bostonian birthright; education at Har- 
vard; member of J. P. Morgan & Co.; 
credit for founding the International Mer- 
cantile Marine; Assistant Secretary of 
State in the Roosevelt Cabinet (full Sec- 
retary from January to March in 1909); 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary to France (1909-1912); a major 
on the staff of General Pershing in the 
A. E. F. When Major Bacon died in 1910, 
he left his widow one more distinction, 
seemingly one that would last. Their dis- 
tinguished home in distinguished Manhat- 
tan was at the unique address: “One, Park 
Avenue.” 

In 1924, however, the city fathers of 
Manhattan voted to make Park Avenue 
longer by smoothing the cobbles in front 
of the Vanderbilt Hotel and rechristening 
two blocks of lowly Fourth Avenue. Park 
Avenue thus began at 32nd Street instead 
of at 34th Street, and because counting 
begins at “one,” the city fathers told Mrs. 
Bacon that her number must now be 
“five.” 

Mrs. Bacon objected, Mrs. Bacon sued, 
but all to no avail. Last week the Court 
of Appeals regretfully told her that, while 
it was only natural she should feel annoyed 
and vexed, the city fathers had acted 
legally. ““Number One” she was no longer; 
“Number Five” she must remain, unless 
one way or another, the U. S. Supreme 
Court can be persuaded to overrule the 
highest court of the State of New York.* 

*In the office building now at “One, Park 
Avenue.” are the U. S. Prohibition Headquarters 
for the New York area. 
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PROHIBITION 


Representative Debate 


It was just the sort of argument that one 
would expect to hear if an average U. S. 
daycoach should be stalled between sta- 
tions and a better-than-average red-faced 
Irish-American started talking loudly. 

In the House of Representatives, the 
loud one was Representative James A. 
Gallivan of Massachusetts, whose spe- 
cialty is alliterative abuse. Quoth he at the 
beginning of last week: “. . . Prohibition, 
its pro-consuls, parasites, and plug-uglies 
... has even reserved to itself and its 
allies a monopoly of murder—murder 
without penalty. The right to murder 
Americans abroad without fear or favor, 
it delegates to bandit organizations; the 
right to murder Americans at home by 
poisonous liquors remains with the Anti- 
Saloon League and its allied bootleggers, 
and the right to wreck and drown Amer- 
ican sailors and shoot up foreign seamen 
goes to its rum cruisers. 

“Floggings, gougings, and arson are the 
special privileges of prohibition’s standing 
army—the Knights of the Nightshirt. . .” 
etc., etc. 

As usually happens, thoughtful persons 
present held their tongues—for a while. 
But soon (next day) everyone was joining 
in. The Representative train, en route to 
supply moneys for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments, but stalled by a pro- 
posed amendment to prohibit poisonous 
denaturants in industrial alcohol, became 
clamorous. The amendment had been of- 
fered by Representative John Charles 
Linthicum of Maryland, who cited the 
facts that 10% of all industrial alcohol in 
the U. S. has annually been leaking into 
beverage channels under Prohibition; that 
there were 11,700 deaths in 1926 from 
poisonous alcohol. 

Up stood Michigan’s Cramton to say: 
“Tt is interesting to me to see what the 
policy is to be of the wet block in the 
House as presented by its newly chosen 
leader, the gentleman from Maryland. The 
policy of our other friend from Maryland, 
John Philip Hill, was to destroy the 
Eighteenth Amendment by authorizing 
beer and wine, but it is apparent that the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Lin- 
thicum], the new leader, has on his ban- 
ner, ‘Hamstring enforcement in any way 
we can do it.’” 

New York’s swart La Guardia began to 
talk: “Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am 
as ‘Wet’ as any man in this House... . 
What we as ‘Wets’ ought to do ... is 

. insist upon the Prohibition Bureau 
having sufficient men, appropriating 
enough money. . . . If the American peo- 
ple want Prohibition . . . it will cost them 
anywhere from $200,000,000 to $250,000,- 
e006... .” 

Florida’s Green: “Will the gentleman 
yield?” 

La Guardia: “No. I do not yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. Florida is so 
happily situated near the West Indies that 
you can get all the pure liquor you want 
and it is hypocritical to take any stand as 
to law enforcement.” 





Green: “Florida will always take the 
stand of upholding the laws of our Na- 
tion... . 

La Guardia: “And there are more Pro- 
hibition lawbreakers in the gentleman’s 
State, in proportion to population than 
there are in my State!” 

Representative Blanton of Texas got 
the floor. After a characteristically long- 
winded beginning, he said: “. . . Have the 
citizens of this land become so helpless 
that they have to have Grandmother Lin- 


.thicum from Maryland walk around with 


them to protect them from poisoned alco- 
BO 3 

New York’s Sirovich, who is a doctor, 
mixed professional data with social theory, 
saying: “. . . In my humble opinion the 
greatest evil of this country today is over- 
indulgence in every line of endeavor... 
drunkenness swinging the pendulum to 
one apex while Prohibition carries it to the 
heights of the other. Temperance, there- 
fore, should be the avenue we should 
travel in approaching this great and mo- 
mentous problem. . . . Shall we have our 
Government act as a Lucretia Borgia of 
medieval days, who poisoned all who came 
into intimate contact with her? . . . Iam 
in favor of taking the Government out of 
the business of poisoning its citizens.” 

Florida’s Green: “. . . Florida is one of 
the old dry states. . . as dry as the Sahara 


Desert . . .” (Florida’s Green was laughed 
to his seat.) 
Maryland’s Palmisano: “. . . The Pro- 


hibition administration has sanctioned the 
blackjacking of citizens. ... I say, let 
us eliminate the criminals who are em- 
ployed to enforce this Volstead Act... .” 

Chairman Madden of the Appropria- 
tions Committee: “. . . The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Maryland 
is a subterfuge. Why does he not move to 
repeal the Volstead Act, if he is in earnest ? 
... The law is here and here it will 
remain. The law will be enforced, irre- 
spective of what Maryland may think 
about it. . . . 1am a Wet—I would prob- 
ably vote for a legitimate motion to re- 
peal, but never . . . for any such subter- 
fuge as he now proposes. . . .” 

So the amendment was rejected, 167 to 
39. Representative La Guardia promptly 
moved that the Prohibition appropriation 
be enlarged from $12,729,140 to $75,000,- 
ooo. Annoyed by such nagging, the Drys 
rejected that, and also another La Guardia 
amendment asking $25,000,000. 

Next day, Wet Leader Linthicum took 
what satisfaction he could from a parlia- 
mentary victory, forcing the whole House 
to go on record on a Prohibition issue for 
the first time this session. But again his 
anti-poison amendment lost, 61 to 283, 
with 89 members not voting and 91 absent. 

Prohibition in 1928, as finally pro- 
vided for in the bill passed last week by 
the bickering Representatives of the Peo- 
ple, will cost about $28,000,000o—13 mil- 
lions for the Prohibition Unit, 15 millions 
for the U.S. Coast Guard. During the de- 
bate, Representative Mead had produced 
figures showing that, while spending some 
26 millions to make the U. S. dry last 
year, U. S. citizens spent some 26 millions 
importing liquor from Canada. 


Comings & Goings 





Visitors in the U.S. last week included: 


Mme. Chaliapin. She appears to be 
Russian. She looks about 45. Tall, with 
grey eyes and a fair complexion, she has 
luxuriant dark hair. Last week she landed 
from the Mauretania to assume in Man- 
hattan the social status of the wife of 
famed operatic basso Feodor Chaliapin. 

They have been known in Paris for some 
16 years as an eminently respectable pair. 
Late last fall he was able to secure a 
Soviet Russian divorce from his first wife, 
a Roman Catholic who would not divorce 
him under the Tsarist regime. Recently 
he married, in Paris, the lady who landed 
last week, long known as Maria Augusta 
Eluchen. 

On the night after she landed Mme. 
Chaliapin was feted in Manhattan at a 
small, snug banquet attended by famed 
Serge Rachmaninov and other musicians. 


A 
Y 


Anastasia. The New York World re- 
ceived a radio, last week from the cruise 
ship California, now in Caribbean waters. 
Text: “Mme. Anastasia Tchaikovsky is in 
America as my guest for six months on 
account of health. Have nothing more to 
say. Princess Xenia.” 

Thus it became a settled fact that rich 
Mrs. William B. Leeds, born Princess 
Xenia of Russia, is actually the hostess of 
the young woman who landed in Man- 
hattan, last fortnight, claiming to be the 
youngest daughter of Tsar Nicholas II 
(Time, Feb. 20). From Mrs. Leeds’ cable 
it may be inferred that she believes the 
young woman’s story that she was saved 
from being murdered with the rest of the 
Imperial Family by a Red soldier called 
Tchaikovsky whom she later married. The 
Soviet Government announced last week, 
“Tt would be physically impossible for any 
of the late Tsar’s daughters to be alive,” 
and proceeded to set forth once more the 
details of their execution. 








a 
° 








Januarius Hayasaka is the name of 
the Right Reverend Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Nagasaki, Japan, who landed at 
Manhattan, last week, en route to Japan. 

Unique, he is the sole Japanese Roman 
Catholic Bishop, was consecrated by the 
Beatissimus Pater, Pius XI, on Oct. 30, 
1927. 

Last week he said, with an almost diffi- 
dent air: “There are more than 100,000 
Catholics in Japan out of a population of 
60,000,000, and I am pleased to say that 
the converts are steadily increasing.” 

A slight man, with greying hair, the 
Bishop was born in 1885 of parents who 
had recently been converted to Catholi- 
cism. Last week, as he descended the gang 
plank of the De Grasse, several Japanese 
Roman Catholics crowded respectfully for- 
ward to kiss his massive bishop’s ring. 

On the day after he landed, Bishop 
Hayasaka became the first Japanese ever 
to officiate at a Pontifical High Mass at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 

The diocese of Bishop Hayasaka is that 
of Nagasaki, Japanese town, which was an 
insignificant village until Christian mis- 
sionaries made it their headquarters in 
the 16th Century, 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Bombs 


Once the weapons of cowards and assas- 
sins, bombs are now in respectable, daily 
usage by most of the Great Powers. 

Last week British airmen zoomed over 
the Afric Sudan, raining down bombs upon 
maddened, defenseless, uncomprehending 
herds of cattle. Boom! Above the basso 
of the bombs blood spurted fortissimo. 
Boom! Mangled flesh and splintered bones 
crescendoed high. BOOM! 

British correspondents cabled that the 
beings bombed were “only animals.” Cows 
had been mangled in humane preference 
to mangling their tribesmen owners. Rea- 
son: some of the tribesmen were suspected 
of murdering recently British District 
Commander Captain Ferguson. Result: 34 
chiefs of the Lau tribe surrendered, last 
week, to a small British land force. The 
chiefs, cowed, were then obliged to watch 
while British bombers completely demol- 
ished their sacred shrine, the Pyramid of 
Dengkur, long a place of idolatrous, witch- 
doctoring worship. 

Simultaneously, last week, French air- 
planes soared over rebellious Riff tribes 
in Morocco. The Riff have been bombed 
so often that when a French plane ap- 
proaches they scatter, after stampeding 
their cattle in all directions. Therefore the 
French chose, last week, a market day and 
scattered what were described as “light 
bombs” among the thronging market 
crowds of several rebel villages. 








Outpoppings 


The first real outpopping of honest, 

controversial opinion, at the Sixth Pan- 
American Conference, came last week, in 
Havana, as the delegates were about to 
adjourn their stale and stuffy sittings. 
@ Rotund and glossy Argentine Delegate 
Honorio Pueyrredon was first to potently 
outpop. His vastly rich and extensively 
land owning family enable him to flout 
whom he will with impunity. At the first 
session of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, in Geneva, he arose and stalked 
out when Argentine interests seemed 
threatened. He stands high in the ranks 
of the strong, opposition, “Radical” party 
of Argentina. He has maintained himself 
as Ambassador at Washington by sheer 
prestige and almost in despite of Argentine 
President Marcelo de Alvear. 

Since the opening of the present Con- 
ference, Sefor Pueyrredon has unalterably 
insisted it should make some definite pro- 
nouncement against high tariff barriers— 
that is to say, against high U. S. tariffs. 
By hard, driving diplomacy he got such 
a pronouncement tentatively recognized 
for insertion into the preamble of a stuffed- 
shirt treaty draft reorganizing the Pan- 
American Union.* Last week U. S. pres- 
sure resulted in the striking out of Pueyr- 
redon’s preamble clause. From Buenos 
Aires came, allegedly, instructions that he 


*The Secretariat of the Pan-American Con- 
ference. : 
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should knuckle under and sign the treaty 
draft. 

Senor Pueyrredon’s action was a Roose- 
veltian gesture. At one stroke he resigned 
as head of the Argentine Delegation and as 
Ambassador to Washington. 

Soon in Buenos Aires, Foreign Minister 
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Honorto PUEYRREDON 
He flouts with impunity. 


‘ 


Dr. Angel Gallardo expressed his “amaze- 
ment,’ and President de Alvear openly 
flayed Sefor Pueyrredon for “such con- 
duct.” Both knew that with an Argentine 
presidential election scheduled for this 
spring, Sehor Pueyrredon had made the 
grandest of grandstand plays to convince 
the electorate that he alone is of suffi- 
ciently tough presidential timber to stand 
up for Argentina, even against the U. S. 

With Outpopper Pueyrredon thus self- 
eliminated, the treaty reorganizing the 
Pan-American Union was submitted in in- 
nocuous form to the plenary session of the 
Conference. 
@ Three resolutions condemning various 
phases of immigration restriction were 
adopted by the Conference in plenary ses- 
sion, last week. After each was read out, 
a U. S. Delegate, Henry Prather Fletcher, 
able U. S. Ambassador to Italy, rose and 
announced that the U. S. reserves to itself 
the right of determining its own “purely 
domestic” immigration policy without ref- 
erence to any international authority what- 
ever. 
( Final and titanic outpopping occurred 
on the eve of adjournment, last week, 
when Foreign Minister of Salvador Dr. 
Don José Gustavo Guerrero broke an 
agreement arrived at in committee not to 
present to the plenary session a resolution 
condemning intervention—such as that of 
the U. S. in Nicaragua. 

When the delegates had assembled for 
a routine plenary session, Dr. Guerrero 
suddenly leaped to his feet and moved a 
resolution as follows: “Resolved: That no 








state shall intervene in the internal affairs 
of another.” 

So unexpected was this move that the 
galleries, packed with Latin spectators, 
first gasped, then cheered. Hubbub and 
furious cross-comments ensued among the 
delegates. Then Chief U. S. Delegate 
Charles Evans Hughes rose, visibly bris- 
tling with wrath. A gentleman’s agreement, 
arrived at in committee, had been broken! 
Mr. Hughes is a gentleman. Said he, in 
measured tones, tinged with vehemence: 

“T yield to none in the establishment of 
the ideal of sovereignty and independence 
for each one of the republics, from the 
greatest to the smallest... . 

“We do not wish the territory of any 
American republic. We do not wish to 
govern any American republic. We simply 
wish peace and order and stability and 
recognition of earnest rights properly ac- 
quired. ... 

“What are we to do when a Government 
breaks down? Are we to see our American 
citizens butchered? I am not speaking of 
sporadic disorders but of cases in which 
the Government itself is unable to func- 
tion. It is a principle of international law 
that under such circumstances another 
Government has the right, I will not say 
to intervene, but to interpose in a tempo- 
rary manner to protect the lives and in- 
terests of its nationals. .. . 

“T cannot sacrifice the rights of my 
country. I will join with you in declaring 
international law, I will join with you in 
writing international law, but it must be 
the law of justice that has come down to 
us, the law of nations by which we find 
ourselves bound—justice man to man, 
justice nation to nation.” 

A moment later Dr. Guerrero, cowed 
trifler with gentlemen’s agreements, rose 
and in a scarcely audible voice withdrew 
his resolution. 


_@ So almost non-existent were the accom- 


plishments of the Conference that Mr. 
Hughes pointed out as its greatest specific 
achievement the recommendation, adopted 
last week, that a Pan-American Arbitration 
Conference shall meet in Washington with- 
in a year. This will be the scene of Olym- 
pic games dedicated to the drawing up of 
a convention to “adopt obligatory arbitra- 
tion . . . with the minimum exceptions.” 
Exaggerating as only a great statesman 
can, Mr. Hughes described the promulga- 
tion of this recommendation as marking 
“the happiest day of my life.” 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Oxford 


The new Earl of Oxford and Asquith, 
Julian Edward George, now a child of 
eleven years, sat round-eyed and attentive 
in a gallery overlooking a huge, oblong, 
Gothic room. Below, the House of Com- 
mons was somberly proceeding to honor 
the little boy’s grandfather, great onetime 
Prime Minister Asquith (1908-16), the 
Earl of Oxford and Asquith, who had just 
died. 

The child sat mouse-still. Possibly he 
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was awed by the nearby presence of his 
widowed “grandmama,” famed Margot As- 
quith. Perhaps, on the other hand, he was 
now and then whisperingly reminded not 
to squirm by his mother. She is Mrs. Ray- 
mond Asquith, widow of the late states- 
man’s eldest son, who was killed in action 
in 1916. Whether she whispered or “Mar- 
got” frowned, the eleven-year-old heir & 
Earl listened with exemplary gravity, last 
week, while Prime Minister Baldwin and 
onetime Prime Ministers Lloyd George & 
Ramsay MacDonald declaimed funereally 
from the floor of the House. 


More exciting than to listen was to 
reflect upon the legend that the new little 
Earl is a descendant of “Little Jack Hor- 
ner” on his mother’s side. She was Miss 
Katharine Horner, and her paternal pro- 
genitor was that James (“Jack”) Horner 
who was Steward to the rich Abbot of 
Glastonbury in the days of Henry VIII. 

Amid troublous times the Abbot se- 
creted certain valuable deeds in a vast 
meat pie. Treacherous Steward “Jack” 
Horner filched and stole them out. Later 
this bold deed was totally emasculated in a 
nursery rhyme: 

Little Jack Horner 

Sat in a corner 
Eating a Christmas pie. 
He stuck in his thumb 
And pulled out a plum 
Then cried “What a good boy am I!” 


Today the property of Wells Manor, 
Glastonbury, believed to have been men- 
tioned in the deeds stolen by “Jack” Hor- 
ner, is still owned by the Horner family. 


Of the Parliamentary tributes paid, last 
week, to the late Herbert Henry Asquith, 
Earl of Oxford and Asquith, that of James 
Ramsay MacDonald was perhaps most 
moving. Speaking as a Laborite who had 
fought Liberal Prime Minister Asquith, 
Mr. MacDonald said: “He was the last of 
what Victorians meant by great parlia- 
mentarians—men of leisure and culture, 
formality and dignity, learning and catho- 
licity. .. . He was a sturdy champion 
whose mellow mind and rich, sonorous ora- 
tory so often lulled our watchful intelli- 
gence to sleep. We gave him our applause 
forgetful of the gulfs that separated us and 
of all the challenges that would presently 
be thrown by us at him when the magic of 
his oratory ceased to operate.” 

Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin con- 
cluded the ceremonies in the Commons by 
moving adjournment for one day. 


Throughout the week, interest focused 
on David Lloyd George, now Liberal 
leader, but long estranged from Asquith. 
What would he say? Would he conceal 
his pleasure at being left alive to domi- 
nate alone throughout the Liberal sphere? 

In the Commons, Mr. Lloyd George 
spoke platitudes, but later he referred 
cockily to Prime Minister Asquith, under 
whom Mr. Lloyd George was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when the War began. 
Said he: “On a solemn occasion like this 
I prefer to recall the days of our pleasant 


and, I think it would be admitted, fruitful 
association, when we were working to- 
gether for great causes.” 

Having thus spoken, he had no cause to 
complain when the German press took 
occasion, last week, to flay him. Thun- 
dered the Berliner. Zeitung am Mittag: 
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“What a good boy am I!” 


“Lloyd George stole his ideas from 
Asquith’s head and used them as his own. 
Psychological history should show that 
Asquith died from Lloyd George.” 
Though these were wild words, it is true 
that Mr. Lloyd George owed much of his 
early success to the guiding hand and per- 
suasive tongue of the Great Man whom 
he supplanted as Prime Minister in 1916. 


Though ‘the Dean of Westminster pro- 
posed, last week, that the late Lord Ox- 
ford and Asquith should be buried in 
Westminster Abbey, this project was 
thwarted by the dead Earl. He had left 
positive instructions. Therefore his body 
was quietly removed, last week, from his 
Berkshire estate to the neighboring little 
Church of All Saints. With none but mem- 
bers of his immediate family present the 
service was performed by the Bishop of 
Oxford. Later the peer who was called 
“Lord Oxford” by all, including the King, 
was interred in the little country grave- 
yard of All Saints. 


Though simple, the last rites of Lord 
Oxford were no more austere than those 
of the late Earl Haig (True, Feb. 13). 
Haig was borne to final rest in Dryburgh 
Abbey, Scotland, on a farm cart, attended 
chiefly by local Scottish friends of small 
renown. 

In striking contrast with the simple taste 


of the late Lord Oxford was that of ‘““Mar- 
got,’ Countess of Oxford and Asquith, who 
permitted and participated in, last week, 
an ostentatious mourning service in West- 
minster Abbey. Belated, this took place 
on the day following the actual funeral. 
Formal, it drew phalanxes of potent Brit- 
ons as well as the diplomatic corps. 
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Empire Notes 


What would the editor of the patrician 
London Times say to blatant “Big Bill” 
Thompson, should they meet face to face? 
Last week onetime Times Editor Henry 
Wickham Steed vowed, at London, that 
he spoke as follows when recently in Chi- 
cago: 

“I said to Mayor Thompson, ‘it is a 
great grief to me to find Chicago, which I 
had expected to see a go-ahead, up-to- 
date, forward, driving city, such a miser- 
able, stick-in-the-mud, backwater town. 
Here you are with your noses stuck in the 
end of the eighteenth century, smelling 
about a miserable old quarrel between an 
old German king on one hand and George 
Washington on the other, and not think- 
ing for a moment that you are 150 years 
behind the times.’ ” 


The House of Commons passed through 
second reading, last week, a bill proposing 
as the legal date of Easter “the first Sun- 
day after the second Saturday in April.” 
At present Easter is the first Sunday after 
the first full moon following the vernal 
equinox (on or about the 21st of March). 
The dates of all other “movable feasts” 
depend on that of Easter. If the British 
bill passes third reading, a world confer- 
ence will be called by British Home Secre- 
tary Sir William (‘‘Jix’) Joynson-Hicks 
“to consider joint action.” 


A charming flippancy is one of the attri- 
butes of Edward of Wales. Addressing the 
Birmingham Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ 
Association, he recently said: “I would not 
like to say positively whether the idea of a 
pair of earrings actually sprang from the 
human brain before the idea of a pair of 
trousers ... [but] your industry may 
claim to be one of the oldest if not the 
oldest of human handicrafts.” 


At Oxford, Major General Sir Ernest 
Dunlop Swinton, one of the principal col- 
laborators in the invention of the “tank,” 
lectured last week. Lectured he: “When 
the next great struggle comes, the belliger- 
ent nations will not have any scruples re- 
garding treaties. They will consider them 
mere scraps of paper and enter the war 
without even a formal declaration of hos- 
tilities.” 


Gossip spiced, last week, the appoint- 
ment of Sir William George Tyrrell to 
become British Ambassador at Paris. He 
has been for 15 years the most influential 
bureaucrat at the Foreign Office, and since 
1925 its permanent Under-Secretary. But 
he and Foreign Secretary Sir Austen 
Chamberlain have never “clicked.” Be- 
cause the Foreign Office must smoothly 
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“go on forever,” a comfortable post has 
been found for Sir William in France. 
The new Ambassador will replace the 
Earl of Crewe, who has just turned three- 
score-and-ten. At the Foreign Office the 
new permanent Under-Secretary will be 
Sir Ronald Lindsay, now Ambassador at 
Berlin, widower of one U. S. wife, and 
husband of another, the onetime Miss 
Elizabeth Sherman Hoyt of Manhattan. 


At a recent banquet of the corporation 
of the City of London, Edward of Wales 
held out his hand for shaking to a lean, 
sad, elderly person of impeccable and 
impressive mien. 

“B-but, Your Royal Highness,”  stut- 
tered the person, “I am only a w-w-w- 
waiter.” Undismayed, Edward of Wales 
grasped the person’s hand and shook it 
warmly, remarking, “I don’t see that your 
profession makes any difference.” 


At London, Sir Maurice Hill, famed 
Judge of the High Court of Justice, severe- 
ly reprimanded, last week, one Mrs. 
Blanchard who had refused to grant her 
husband a divorce in order that he might 
marry his mistress. Pungently the Hon. 
Mr. Justice declared that there are times 
when such refusal by a wife appears to 
result from pure malignancy and spleen. 


Mind-moulding, Throat-cutting 


With his heavy Scotch brows knit in a 
worried frown, James Ramsay MacDonald, 
onetime Prime Minister (Jan.-Nov. 1924), 
proposed, last week, legal protection for 
the British public against the mind- 
moulding power of the British newspaper 
trusts. “An alarming situation is develop- 
ing!” rapped Scot MacDonald, and many 
listened because he leads the second larg- 
est British parliamentary party: Labor. 
What had ruffled Laborite MacDonald, it 
shortly appeared, was the formation last 
week of a new news trust: “Northcliffe 
Newspapers, Ltd.” 

Harold Sidney Harmsworth, Viscount 
Rothermere, brother and successor to the 
late famed Lord Northcliffe, heads the 
new group. He announced, last week, that 
it will exploit the news service of his 
Daily Mail and the picture service of his 
Daily Mirror by enlarging both to serve 
a to-be-founded chain of afternoon papers 
in Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Newcastle, Glasgow. Thus Lord Rother- 
mere proclaims that he will enter cut- 
throat competition with the numerous 
afternoon newspapers already owned in 
the provinces by the famed Berry brothers 
(Time, Dec. 13, 1926). 

“Sir William Berry and his brother,” 
said Lord Rothermere suavely, last week, 
“will Iam sure . . . welcome experienced 
and powerful competition in the industry 
to which they have devoted their energy.” 

Inevitably the first result of such “ex- 
perienced and powerful” throat-cutting 
between two major groups will be a 
slaughter of the independent provincial 
evening newspapers. It was this which 
James Ramsay MacDonald called, last 
week, “an alarming situation.” 

Naturally observers sought for a “real 


reason” behind Laborite MacDonald’s 
righteous wrath. They found it in an edi- 
torial in the Laborite Daily Herald which 
observed: “The ‘greater portion of the 
readers of the evening papers are mem- 
bers of the working class, and if the 
Rothermere scheme is successful, the new 
papers will add to the copious stream of 
misrepresentation of the Labor movement 
which issues daily from the capitalist 
newspapers.” 

Well might Scot MacDonald cry out 
last week against mind-moulding and 
throat-cutting which is sure to weaken 
the Labor party. 


FRANCE 
Sup 
M. le Préfet Jean Chiappe of the Paris 
police approved, last week, an order read- 
ing, ‘‘a sup of warm wine shall be admin- 
istered optionally to each sergent de ville 
(policeman) before he enters upon his 


duties on a very cold or snowy winter’s 
night.” 


Political Week 


Certain legislation loomed in France 
last week, as of drastic import: 
C A new tariff schedule of 1,200 items was 
announced by its drafter, M. Daniel Ser- 
ruys, Permanent Chief of the Ministry of 
Commerce. His schedule is primarily de- 
signed to win farmer votes at the spring 
election. It sharply reduces the dutiés on 
farm tractors, doubles or triples those on 
many foodstuffs, and abolishes the duty on 
U. S. wheat seed, now popular in France. 
Sugar, from the U. S., which France has 
not heretofore imported, should flow in if 
the bill becomes law, for it would reduce 
the duty on sugar from 290 francs per 100 
kilos to 100 francs.* 
@ The Cabinet approved and President 
Doumergue signed, last week, a decree 
restricting the showing of foreign films in 
France. This measure creates a board 
empowered to reject any foreign film if 
the country of export is not exhibiting a 
generous quota of French films. Last year 
368 U.S. films were shown in France, but 
only about 8 French releases flickered in 
the U.S. The decree will become operative 
on March 1, 1928. 
@ Before the Chamber of Deputies, last 
week, was a bill based on the assumption 
that when certain French oil properties in 
Mosul are developed the Republic will be 
able to exist on its own oil. The new bill 
proposes to assign a “quota” to firms im- 
porting foreign oil, restricting them here- 
after to a turnover not larger than their 
average annual import business during the 
three years prior to 1928. 
C Passed in preliminary form by the Sen- 
ate, last week, was a bill providing that in 
time of war the Senators and Deputies 
“shall remain at their parliamentary 
duties” and not enlist. 

Sneered M. le General Jean Stuhl dur- 
ing the debate: “TI have still a vivid mem- 
ory of the deplorable impression created 
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*I, e., from about $11.60 per 224 Ibs. to $4. 


among the poilus by the fact that too few 
Parliamentarians performed their military 
duty during the War.” 

Cried M. le Colonel Prosper Josse: 
“Clemenceau was the only legislator I saw 
during the entire War who came within 
five metres of the Germans.” 
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“Young Alsace” 


Highest reasons of state caused Premier 
Raymond Nicholas Landry Poincaré to 
speed, last week, from Paris to Strasbourg. 
Though the city is chiefly famed for pro- 
ducing patés de foie gras and as the place 
where La Marseillaise was composed, 
Strasbourg loomed last week exclusively 
as the political focus of Alsace-Lorraine. 

Today two vital events impend in these 
onetime “Lost Provinces,” which were re- 
gained by France from Germany at the 
close of the War: 1) Throughout Alsace- 
Lorraine there will shortly be tried numer- 
ous pro-German citizens charged with 
plotting against France; 2) At the very 
time when passions are being stirred by 
these trials, Alsace-Lorrainers will be cast- 
ing ballots in the French general election 
of this Spring. 

Clearly it behooved Premier Poincaré, 
last week, to meet the challenge of both 
these coming events by delivering a speech 
which would fire Alsace-Lorrainer with 
especial loyalty to France. 

Mayors. Before a banquet audience of 
559 Alsace-Lorraine mayors, M. Poincaré 
rose up to speak, in Strasbourg. He who © 
can be inflexible and glacial was now 
charming, and soon forensically vivid. 
Raising his glass in a preliminary toast, 
he cried: “I drink to the Alsace that is 
passionately, invincibly French!” 

Awkward Squad. Of the malcontents 
now awaiting trial M. Poincaré thundered: 
“They are a miserable awkward squad of 
adventurers plotting for the amputation 
and mutilation of France.” 

Scouting the contention that Germans 
might be permitted to maintain a ‘“cul- 
tural influence” in the German-speaking 
areas of Alsace-Lorraine, he rapped: “We 
do not attempt to intervene in Belgium, 
Switzerland or Canada, on the pretense of 
protecting the French language or tradi- 
tions in those countries. And we shall not 
permit foreign influence to glide into the 
administration of our own domestic af- 
fairs!” 

Thoroughly aroused, M. Poincaré then 
flayed those awaiting trial as “a hapless 
mixture of genuine separatists, theoretical 
autonomists, mere idealists, and dupes | of 
Germany }.” 

Electioneering. With the matter of 
those to be tried thus disposed of, Premier 
Poincaré turned to electioneering pure and 
simple. Fervently, though at times sketch- 
ing the truth, he cried: “France never 
formulated the idea of revanche*.... 
We waited immobile and anxious before 
the sphinx of Destiny until the day when 
the Imperial Governments of Austria and 
Germany. drunk with pride, loosed on their 


*I. e., a “war of revenge’ upon Germany to 
recover Alsace-Lorraine, which had been seized 
by Germany from France in 1871. 
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peoples and ours that catastrophe which 
until the last minute we strove to avoid. 
... On that day of days we were free 
again, and we swore never to lay down 
our arms before we had assured the double 
deliverance of Alsace and Lorraine.” 

Most significant and worth re-reading 
are the above sentences, when it is remem- 
bered that historians generally deem M. 
Poincaré an authentic pre-War apostle of 
revanche. By his own statement of last 
week he welcomed the War, once it had 
been begun, with an holy joy. Enemies 
are not lacking to charge that, as President 
of France (1913-10920), M. Poincaré 
schemed with Russia to precipitate the 
War. 

“Young Alsace.” Orator Poincaré 
concluded his electioneering appeal last 
week, thus: 

“In the next election you of Alsace-Lor- 
raine should put this question to those who 
want to represent you: ‘Are you French? 
French without reserve, without considera- 
tion, with reticence? .. .” 

“I know in advance with what vigor 
Alsace-Lorraine will reject those (candi- 
dates) who try to hide their answer behind, 
‘ifs’ and ‘buts.’ ” 

To judge from the ovation which fol- 
lowed, Premier & Lawyer Poincaré had 
won his case. While most of the 550 
mayors shouted “Vive la France!” he 
dramatically saluted with a kiss Mlle. 
Jeanette Wolff, aged 0, daughter of the 
Mayor of Bountzenheim by whom she was 
_ presented as “Young Alsace.” 

Malcontents. While Premier Poincaré 
returned to Paris, last week, observers 
scanned Alsace-Lorraine for the jailed 
malcontents and plotters against whom he 
had fulminated. 

Soon it appeared that only small fry 
have been jailed. Still at liberty in Colmar 
is that master mind of pro-German plot- 
ters in Alsace, the notorious Abbé Haegy. 
A tall, ascetic priest, with cold eyes, thin 
lips and eloquently gesturing hands, he was 
busy last week personally editing his pro- 
German newspaper, while several members 
of its staff languish in jail. 

Typically the chief pro-German plotters 
in Alsace-Lorraine are led by Roman Cath- 
olic priests like the Abbé Haegy. Reason: 
the Imperial German Government deliber- 
ately founded and fostered Catholic 
schools throughout Alsace in which youths 
were carefully trained up in zeal for Rome 
and Germany and in detestation of France 
which has disestablished the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. 

Progress. Not a year passes without 
the assimilation of Alsace-Lorraine into 
France becoming more marked. Points of 
progress: 1) The entire Germanic judicial 
system has been transformed to correspond 
with French law; 2) Education is proceed- 
ing bi-lingually, the student being instructed 
in both French and German; 3) Com- 
mercially Alsace-Lorraine has forged far 
ahead of pre-War records. The port of 
Strasbourg on the Rhine has doubled its 
loadings since 1914. Doubled also is the 
value of tobacco, oil and iron produced 
each year. Meanwhile the hop harvest 
has increased in value from 25,000,000 
francs to 150,000,000; 4) Finally the bi- 


lingual and bi-cultural unity of Alsace- 
Lorraine is constantly being cemented by 
such newspapers as The Latest News, of 
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CHANCELLOR MONSIGNOR SEIPEL 
Landlord to the League? 


Strasbourg, which is printed daily in two 
exactly duplicated editions, one in French, 
one in German. 


AUSTRIA 


Sugar Plum 


From a chamber of commerce stand- 
point no convention sugar plum is sweeter 
than the League of Nations. It never quite 
adjourns. The Permanent Secretariat 
teems constantly with women & young 
women directed by a few males. Several 
times a year there are big convention 
weeks when the Council meets, or the 
Assembly, or both. Moreover the League 
draws smart and moneyed spectators to 
neighboring hotels. For seven years the 
League plum has meant rich lickings to 
the Swiss city of Geneva. Suddenly, last 
week, President Edmund Schulthess of 
Switzerland learned with hopping indigna- 
tion that the Austrian Government is now 
definitely bidding in the manner of a 
chamber of commerce to entice the League 
to Vienna. 

Naturally Monsignor Seipel, Chancellor 
of Austria did not trumpet his proposal, 
last week, like a blatant babbitt. The Chan- 
cellor is by nature as silent as a turtle. 
Quietly he slipped off to Prague, Czecho- 
slovak capital. There, last week, he con- 
ferred with Foreign Minister Dr. Eduard 
Benes, best-posted diplomat in. Europe. 
Dr. Benes is known to favor moving the 
League war-extinguisher to a city near 
the inflammable Balkans. Presently close- 
lipped Chancellor Seipel said: 

“Tt has not been officially proposed to 
the Austrian Government that the League 
should be moved to Vienna. . . . Iam not 
opposed to the plan.” 

Any statement more positive than this 
double negative would have given Switzer- 


land ground for offense; but Chancellor 
Seipel had made his meaning crystal clear. 
He heads a Republican Government which 
would gladly offer to the League for a 
headquarters the old, enormous, sumptuous 
Imperial Palace of the Habsburgs at Vien- 
na. Thus the League would save itself the 
expense of building a new headquarters at 
Geneva to replace the present ramshackle 
Secretariat and the mouldering Salle de la 
Reformation (where the Assembly sits). 
Reputedly the League has considered 
spending £1,000,000 on its proposed new 
buildings and most of that could be saved 
by moving to Vienna. 

The other side of the sugar plum is 
that Austria needs desperately some such 
bolstering of her commerce as the per- 
petual League convention would provide. 
The factories and marts of Vienna once 
supplied the whole Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, and with that shorn away Vienna is 
choked with what she can produce but 
cannot sell. 

Significantly at this point enters the 
question of Anschluss: the much mooted 
union of Austria with Germany. Such 
union is believed by many economists to be 
vital to the commercial survival of Austria. 
It could be made unnecessary by moving 
the League to Vienna. But Germans want 
Anschluss, want to absorb Austria. There- 
fore Germany, with a Council Seat on the 
League, may be expected to fight tooth 
and claw any move to move the League. 

Throughout the week Chancellor Seipel 
masked the import of his visit to Prague 
under the excuse that he was there to 
lecture on The World Outlook. This he 
dutifully did before a huge, enthusiastic 
audience in which sat and applauded Dr. 
Benes, biggest little statesman in Europe. 


ITALY 


“Brutal Frankness”’ 


Count Giuseppe Volpi, brilliant, suave, 
self-made Finance Minister, spoke to the 
Senate, last week, with what he styled 
“brutal frankness.” The Government, he 
said, had put the lira on a gold basis 
(Time, Jan. 2), but it will not go further 
and issue gold coins. Secondly, the Gov- 
ernment will shortly lift most of the re- 
strictions on foreign trading and exchange 
transactions with private Italian interests. 
Thirdly, notice is again given that Italy 
will continue repaying her debt to the 
U. S. only so long as her receipts from 
German reparations continue. 

During his address Count Volpi strik- 
ingly exhibited the fact that there are two 
opposed concepts of a debt. The first, 
generally professed by Anglo-Saxons, is 
that of an obligation which must be met 
simply because it exists. The second, based 
by Latins on experience, is to regard the 
entire voluntary repayment of a debt as a 
phenomenon both mystical and meritori- 
ous. Said Count Volpi: 

“I do not know what fate history re- 
serves for the Washington-London debt 
settlements during the next sixty years. 
What is certain is that no further sacri- 
fice can be asked of the Italian nation than 
the giving up of the whole of her German 
reparations to paying off her War debts.” 
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Foreign News— (Continued) 





ARABIA 


Tomb of Eve 


To His Majesty Ibn Saud, warlike Sul- 
tan of Nejd and King of the Hejaz, came 
tidings last week of his flourishing son the 
Amir Faisal, 19-year-old Viceroy of the 
Hejaz. The tidings were conveyed 500 
miles by motor caravan from the Red Sea 
town of Jidda in the Hejaz, to the Sultan’s 
inland capital, Riyadh, in Nejd. There 
was it made known that the enlightened 
son & Viceroy had finally caused to be 
obliterated that notorious imposture, “The 
Tomb of Mother Eve,” at Jidda. 

Quaint, but probably constructed within 
the last millenium, the bogus “tomb” was 
an enclosure whose walls marked the out- 
line of a supposedly buried female of gi- 
gantic stature. At the head was a raised 
mound. Midway in the enclosure rose a 
small whitewashed dome, protecting from 
the elements a mystic black stone, El 
Surrah. 

Doubtless the young Viceroy Faisal has 
learned on his two recent trips to England 
that E/ Surrah, the navel, is taboo among 
moderns. Last week he could point with 
pride to the demolition of the entire 
“tomb,” and to the removal among the 
debris of El Surrah. 





Perfume Eschewed 

His Majesty Ibn Saud, potent Sultan of 
Nejd, ruthless conqueror. of the Hejaz, 
decreed efficiently, last week, that his male 
followers shall not wear silken garments 
and shall eschew perfume. 


NORWAY 
Not Radical 


A cabinet was formed, last week, by Dr. 
Johan Ludwig Mowinkel. Though pre- 
dominantly supported by the so-called 
“Radicals,” he is conservative by com- 
parison with the recently displaced Social- 
—— Cabinet (Time, Feb. 13, 
20). 


GREECE 
Turned IV hite 


Who has forgotten Dictator Theodore 
Pangalos? Less than two years ago he was 
master of Greece. Hard, cynical and per- 
petually sneering, he domineered. Then a 
coup d’état similar to that by which he had 
seized power upset him and he was clapped 
into jail (Time, Aug. 30, 1926). 

Last week, when General Theodore 
Pangalos was at last brought to trial at 
Athens, awed spectators saw that his sleek 
dark hair has turned a tousled white. 
Wearing an old civilian suit and keeping 
his head bent, General Pangalos asked for 
a few days more in which to prepare his 
case. The days were granted, but his 
chances seem slim to escape death for High 
Treason. 

Meanwhile the do-nothing clique of 
politico-militarists who ousted Dictator 


Pangalos got together, last week, another 
Cabinet. It is the old one of Prime Min- 
ister Alexander Zaimis, re-formed to ex- 
clude Alexander Papanastasiou—which 
means nothing. The Cabinet has merely 





PANGALOS 


Who has forgotten him? 


been reshuffled to allay strife over whether 
certain projected roads shall be built in 
Greece by Samkros Bros., Ltd. of London 
or by Fox Bros. of Berlin. Presumably 
Fox Bros. have lost, since their proponent 
was the ousted M. Papanastasiou. 


RUSSIA 


Sovietisms 

An owl perched disapprovingly, last 
week, on the locomotive of the Leningrad- 
Vologda express. The engine began to 
chuff. The owl hunched down and fixed 
two luminous, menacing eyes upon the 
smiling engineer. 

Roaring now, the express touched 50 
miles an hour. Wind blown, the owl 
sought support by hooking a long sharp 
claw into the mechanism of the air brake. 
Instantly the valves tripped, setting all 
brakes. Passengers pitched higgeldy pig- 
geldy from their seats, cursing. The owl, 
its claw caught in the tripped mechanism, 
was captured, disentangled and preserved 
alive by the kindly engineer. 


Commissar (Minister) of Health N. A. 
Semashko dolefully reported last week that 
Russian peasants privately distill “at least 
140 bottles of samogon (moonshine 
vodka) for every bottle which they buy 
from the Soviet Spirits Monopoly. Irate 
officials of the Monopoly estimated, last 
week, that “30,000,000 buckets of samogon 
are illicitly distilled each year.” By “a 
bucket” they declared that they meant 20 
tall vodka bottles. 

Since the rural population of the Soviet 
Union numbers some 117,000,000, the con- 


sumption of samogon would work out 
roughly at only } bucket (or 5 bottles) of 
these potent, whisky-like spirits per peas- 
ant per year. 


Correspondents cabled from Moscow, 
last week, the following price quotations 
on necessities for tourists: 1) Room & 
bath $10 per day, increasing to $12.50 
when the cost of both water and taxes are 
added; 2) Table d’hote lunch or dinner 
$2.50 up, with a luxury tax of 10%; 3) 
Cigarets 23¢ to 75¢ per package of 20; 4) 
Razor blades of U. S. make $1.50 each. 

While the prices apply for those who 
must live in hotels, a Russian family with 
several children can live fairly well at 
home in Moscow for $2 per day. 


A 
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Grain for Goods 


“The success of the Spring grain sow- 
ing campaign will determine the progress 
and tempo of our whole economic structure 
for the next two years.” 

Dictator Josef Stalin caused this blaz- 
ingly frank statement to appear, last week, 
in the State news organ Pravda, “Truth.” 

It meant that an acute stage has been 
reached in the crisis of agriculture v. 
industry. The peasants have refused to 
sow and sell a surplus of grain above their 
own needs unless offered manufactured 
goods in exchange. They have not been 
offered these goods in sufficient quantities, 
because not even Dictator Stalin has been 
able to spur Russian industry to adequate 
production. Therefore the Soviet State has 
recently fallen behind in its efforts to buy 
grain from the peasantry by poods.* 

Last week Dictator Stalin, speaking 
through Pravda, strove to warn both peas- 
ants and industrials that they impera- 
tively must increase sowing and production 
if economic Russia is not to perish in a 
dwindling vicious circle. By way of strik- 
ing a note of cheer, Pravda observed that 
the peasants are not hoarding as obsti- 
nately as in the years of extreme crisis, 
1920 and 1921. The additional fact that 
grain collections have considerably speeded 
up since the first of this year prompted 
Pravda to detect “a marked change for 
the better in the relations of the important 
mass of the peasantry toward Soviet 
methods.” 





FINLAND 


Hamlet into Silly 


“T will go so far as to say that the 
Hamlet myth is not even a particularly 
Danish myth.” So hazarded, last week, at 
Copenhagen, Dr. Setala, Finnish Minister 
to Denmark, onetime professor of philol- 
ogy at the University of Helsingfors, Fin- 
nish capital. 

“Hamlet,” continued Dr. Setala, “may 
have been a Danish, Icelandic, Swedish or 
Finnish prince. It is impossible to decide. 
In Icelandic folklore we find the Hamlet 
myth related of Prince Amlodi, a word- 
name meaning ‘off his head’ or ‘silly.’ ” 


*A pood weighs 36.113 pounds. 
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THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 

Quicksand. Theatrically, lawyers get 
themselves into the most disturbing jams. 
This lawyer fell in love with the woman 
whose husband he was defending on the 
charge of murder, only to find both man 
and wife members of a harsh crowd of 
criminals. Eventually he escapes from 
his dilemma by sending the wife to jail 
for five years and planning to have the sen- 
tence quickly cut down. Such proceedings 
call for no small amount of insight and 
ingenuity to make them credible. A good 
deal has been supplied, but not enough. 
The play works itself up to a pitch of con- 
siderable excitement and then subsides, 
fizzling feebly. Robert Ames, who some- 
times acts in the movies, availed himself 
ably of the opportunities of the leading 
part. 














> 


Spring 3100 is the telephone number of 
the Manhattan police headquarters. Ac- 
cordingly one might reasonably expect a 
stern diversion dealing with the police de- 
partment on duty through a bloody eve- 
ning. But the play, of all things, is a 
dream fantasy. A pugilist is hit on the 
chin and the developments of the second 
act are designed to explain what a pugilist 
thinks about when he is knocked uncon- 
scious. It seems this particular pugilist 
wanted to be an architect and marry a 
maid above his station. His distrustful 
manager suggested that if he persisted in 
these inflated notions he would land at po- 
lice headquarters. These disheveled inven- 
tions are woven into a play, mad enough 
to fool most of the spectators for much 
of the evening. When the hero took the 
stage and exterminated virtually the entire 
troupe with revolver shots it was patent 
that something was askew. Tangles and 
untangles, it was fairly good fun. 


5 








Hot Pan. The adventurous and inquisi- 
tive Provincetown Playhouse — tucked 
darkly away in downtown Manhattan has 
made another rabid experiment. One 
Michael Swift, distressed at many phases 
of U. S. life, particularly at the craze for 
gold. has collected his complaints in a play. 
He sets it in the California gold rush days 
and much of it occurs in a boisterous bar. 
Gold is discovered under the floor. There 
is a gold rush. Bright scarlet women cir- 
culate suggestively. Men howl for whis- 
key. There is no pretense at connected 
story. Mr. Swift is seemingly as much at 
war with dramatic forms as with this 
world we live in. Flashes of vivid satire, 
bits of brutal delight gleamed in his dia- 
log like gold nuggets. The rest was sand 
and water. 





These Modern Women. Males have 
theories, mainly devastating, regarding 
daughters, sisters, wives and—yes—moth- 
ers. Crystallization of many of these theo- 
ries now appears in a comedy by Lawrence 
Langner, an executive of the Theatre 
Guild. The play has not, to be sure, been 
offered by the Guild, but it bears indis- 
tinguishable evidence of skill born of long 
association with so apt a group. Neat- 


nesses of action, squibs of wit, and care- 
fully concocted climaxes dress it up to 
seem an important show. Particular pa- 
trons did not consider it such. So many 
nasty things have been said about modern 
women that it is hard to find a new way 





CurystTAL HERNE 


She would polish up her passions. 


of being mean. Mr. Langner’s way is to 
present an aggressive, speech-making fe- 
male with an indolently attractive husband. 
Slightly satiated with each other after 
nine years of marriage, she proposes they 
polish up their passions through a week- 
end, respectively, with an English novelist 
and an infatuated secretary. The episode 
concludes with the secretary stealing the 
husband. Chrystal Herne and Minor Wat- 
son work willingly and well to vitalize this 
intricate menage. 
—— 

Sunny Days. There is, evidently, little 
that can be done about Frenchmen. They 
will have mistresses. They have them 
everywhere, in tasty apartments, in their 
own drawing rooms, but mostly in musical 
comedies. For a good laugh in musical 
comedy just give the audience a French 
mistress every time. A musical comedy 
Frenchman lives in eventful agony; he is 
married to a wife with a nose for news. 
Inevitable domestic uproars come and go 
vividly across the scheme of Sunny Days. 
silly B. Van gets uncommonly intoxicated 
in one engrossing passage and there is 
more than a smattering of sound song. 
Dancers, good ones, kick capably. Sunny 
Days, unless one bewares slavishly of imi- 
tations, will do. 

ee 

The Clutching Claw. It is getting so 
that an actor can scarcely appear on the 
stage in the first few moments of a new 
play without being shot down, knifed, gar- 
rotted, or done to death with a hand-saw. 
The homicide warns of a nasty mystery 
brewing in the wings. There must be a 
helpless heroine and an incurably efficient 
hero. This play also has a band of inter- 
national drug dealers, a spiritualistic se- 
ance, and a scene in which one actor is 
propelled in ghostly fashion out over the 
heads of the audience. This actor. it may 
be noted, was the only thing about the 


play over the head of anyone old enough 
to smoke. The hero is a newspaperman 
and the goats are the police investigators 
suffering from acute cranial numbness. 
Ralph Morgan strives generously to make 
a man out of the flawless journalist and 
there are other able acting samples. The 
performance. of the audience, always of 
chief importance at a mystery play, may 
be described as adequate. They yelped, 
shuddered, and some softer souls even 
hallooed warnings from the orchestra to 
the gruesomely imperiled Mr. Morgan. 
Cynics suggested that these warnings might 
possibly be on the producer's pay-roll. 





EAN 
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Best Plays in Manhattan 


These are the plays which, in the light of 
metropolitan criticism, seem most iiit- 
portant. 

SERIOUS 

Porcy—Exciting, sometimes unlovely 
inspection of chattering Negro life along 
the Charleston water front (Time, Oct. 
24). 

CoguEeTTE—Helen Hayes weeps the 
most truthful tears in town over a rough 
lover whom her father shot to death 
(Time, Nov. 21). 

STRANGE INTERLUDE—The Theatre 
Guild indulges itself with a nine-act intro- 
spection into the life of a neurotic woman 
(TIME, Feb. 13). 

Other well regarded serious plays: 
Escape, CAPONSACCHI, Civic REPERTORY 
PRODUCTIONS. 

MELODRAMA 

THE Sitent Hovse—The horrible his- 
tory of a big Chinese terror and torture 
man (TIME, Feb. 20). 

THe RackeEt—Gunmen, cops, reporters, 
a cabaret girl, kick and scream as Chicago 
shoots to kill (Time, Dec. 12). 

Tue TRIAL oF Mary Ducan—In which 
a poor woman became a rich woman but 
not a pure woman and nearly went to the 
electric chair for it (Time, Oct. 3). 

INTERFERENCE—A modern Enoch Ar- 
den, with several wives, goes Galahading 
off to jail for killing his true love’s enemy 
(Trae, Oct. 31). 

Another able melodrama—DracvLa. 

FUNNY 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW—Showing 
what can be done with a noisy old farce by 
dressing it up for cocktails (Time, Nov. 
7). 

Tue Doctor’s Di1LtEmMA—George Ber- 
nard Shaw handles the medical profession 
without rubber gloves (Time, Dec. 5). 

THe ComMAND To Love—In which Eu- 
ropean diplomats, no dull boys, mix work 
inextricably with play (Tre, Oct. 3). 

TuHeE Royat Famity—Tea and tempera- 
ment as a stage dynasty gets through the 
daily job of living (Time, Jan. 9). 

3URLESQUE—Life on the burlesque 
wheel seen through the dressing-room door 
(TIME, Sept. 12). 

Other laughing matters—Parts Bounp, 
THE QUEEN’s HusBAND, THE SHANNONS 
OF BROADWAY. 


MUSICAL 


Satire and silk legs twinkle in: Fuzzy 
Face, Hit the Deck, Show Boat, Good 
News, A Connecticut Yankee, Manhattan 
Mary. 
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SCIENCE 


Science’s Business 








Science has often upset philosophy, re- 
ligion and even government. When it up- 
set business lately, in California, the event 
was more unusual. 

The scientific subject in question was 
Earthquakes. In California, allusion to 
earthquakes is avoided in polite conver- 
sation. God is very close to California 
and His acts, against which people take 
out insurance policies, do not bear dis- 
cussion. 

But almost as strong as reverence for 
God in California, is the rivalry between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. Los 
Angeles could not overlook it when a San 
Francisco man—Professor-Emeritus Bai- 
ley Willis of Stanford University, Presi- 
dent of the Geological Society of America 
—freely predicted some time ago that the 
next mighty upheaval of the Pacific Coast 
would come in Southern California. As a 
result of that prediction, insurance rates 
in Los Angeles skyrocketed 200 to 
2,200%. The premium of the Union Bank 
and Trust Co.’s building, for example, 
went from $2,500 to $12,500. 

Los Angeles property owners at once 
engaged Geologist Robert Thomas Hill of 
the University of California, onetime 
(1889-1904) member of the U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey, to examine the terrestrial 
underpinning of Los Angeles and make an 
announcement “to the world.” There was 
little doubt but what this report would 
mitigate, if not wholly crush, the Willis 
doctrine. In seismology, as in medicine, 
so many factors must be surmised that 
from the few known facts, paid experts 
may arrive honorably as often as will- 
fully at different conclusions. 

Geologer Willis chanced to be away 
from California, lecturing in Ohio, when, 
last fortnight, Geologer Hill’s retort pro- 
fessional was given “‘to the world” by the 
Los Angeles Graphic (society weekly). 
Whether or not the world heard, the 
Graphic made sure that Geologer Willis 
would hear. Of him it said, with good- 
natured Californian venom: “God must 
have tipped him off ... the incondite 
ravings of a mischief maker. ... It is 
generally believed that Dr. Willis’ service 
to the fire insurance underwriters was sub- 
stantially rewarded.” 

Of the Willis predictions and the secu- 
rity of Los Angeles, the Hill report said: 
“From the first time I heard these cries 
of disaster and from the time I began to 
investigate them, I knew that they were 
ill-founded and that some, as yet unex- 
posed fallacy lay at the base of them. 
These doubts were based upon a long ac- 
quaintance with the geologic and historic 
facts of Southern California. We, of 
Southern California, where engineering 
skill has long been at its highest, knew that 
no such movements had occurred here 
within the recollection of man. If so, our 
aqueduct across the San Andreas rift would 
have long since been destroyed. Even the 
San Francisco earthquake movement did 
not faze it. If such movements had oc- 
curred they would have been reflected in 
the astronomic computations from Mt. 
Wilson, in our land surveys, or by dis- 


placements along our many highways and 
railways which cross fault lines. 

“First, I deny that any man can pre- 
dict the time or place of the next earth- 
quake in California. . . . Southern Cali- 
fornia is but a small spot along the great 





©Keystone 


GeEoLocist WILLIS 
“God must have tipped him off.” 


Pacific Coast line of seismicity, which ex- 
tends at least 8,000 miles from the Arctic 
circle to Tehuantepec. .. . 

“Will Dr. Willis be equally fair and 
withdraw his prophecies and let us pursue 
our way in peace? And last of all, will the 
insurance companies be as magnanimous 
in reducing rates as they were generous in 
raising them?” 


paeeey See 


Nebraska Tooth 

Authorities at the American Museum of 
Natural History, last week, candidly stated 
that in one particular they had been wrong, 
and the late William Jennings Bryan and 
his Fundamentalist disciples right. The 
particular was an old tooth, found five 
years ago by Paleontologist Harold Cook, 
in an ancient Nebraska river bed. 

President Henry Fairfield Osborn and 
other specialists at the museum examined 
the tooth with naked eye, microscope and 
x-rays. It belonged, they decided, to a 
man-like beast and seemed the first indica- 
tion that such animals had once existed in 
what is now the U. S. They called the 
specimen Hesperopithecus (“evening ape”’) 
haroldcookii. Fundamentalists scoffed at 
this as at all other evolutionary data. 

Recent diggings in Nebraska revealed a 
few similar and more perfect teeth. These 
the museum staff had studied and were 
delighted to Jearn that they had erred in 
their first deduction. The teeth, they an- 
nounced last week, had served no anthro- 
poidal beast, but an ancient, bristly, snub- 
nosed pig, a peccary, rooting in Nebraska 
several millenia ago. 

——- + 


Cascading Electrons 


Practical scientists who were able to 
attend the winter meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers at Man- 
hattan last week edged forward on their 


seats when rumpled-haired Dr. William 
David Coolidge began to explain his fur- 
ther experiments with cathode rays. Dr. 
Coolidge, assistant director of the General 
Electric Co.’s research laboratories, had 
just received the Institute’s Edison Medal 
for his “contributions to the incandescent 
electric lighting and x-ray arts” by his de- 
velopment of ductile tungsten for bulb 
filaments and x-ray targets. At the same 
ceremony John Joseph Carty of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. had re- 
ceived the John Fritz Medal for his ‘‘devel- 
opment of research in the telephone art.” 

Dr. Coolidge’s latest experiments have 
been with the fundamentals of matter. He 
makes electricity behave like radium. He 
knocks molecules into atoms, atoms into 
electrons. He changes the nature of things 
—with electricity. 

Cathode Rays. Little more than a gen- 
eration ago the British physicist Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes sealed the ends of two wines 
in a glass tube and in the tube created a 
vacuum. Then he shunted a current of 
electricity into the wires. The current sent 
a stream of electrons speeding from one 
of the wires, the cathode. They were cath- 
ode rays and they behaved in some ways 
like radium, soon after to be discovered by 
the Curies. They made the vacuum tube 
glow with brilliant fluorescence. If a piece 
of metal were sealed in the tube, in the 
path of the rays, the metal became very 
hot. It also cast a sharp shadow on the 
wall of the tube. The Crookes tube, re- 
fined in mechanism, is the common x-ray 
tube of today, useful to physicists, metal- 
lurgists, biologists, doctors, dentists. (In 
1895 the German physicist Wilhelm Kon- 
rad R6ntgen discovered the penetrating 
powers of the rays.) 

Coolidge Tube. In x-ray tubes the 
electrons popping from the cathode are 
imprisoned within the tubes. How to get 
them outside became a problem for scien- 
tists. Philip Lenard, Nobel prizewinner for 
1905 and now professor at the University 
of Heidelberg, solved it by placing a thin 
aluminum “window,” one eighth of an 
inch in diameter, at one end of a tube. 
Electrons passed through it, but feebly. 
He used only 30,000 volts of electricity. 

Dr. Coolidge, working with able assist- 
ants at the Schenectady research labora- 
tories of General Electric, two years ago 
succeeded more magnificently. For his win- 
dow he used a sheet of nickel 1/2000 of an 
inch thin. (Human hair varies between 
6/1000 and 126/10,000 of an inch in di- 
ameter.) And he used 350,000 volts of 
current. Electrons hurtled through the 
nickel foil, speeding about 150,000 miles 
a second (four-fifths the speed of light). 
As beta and gamma rays, similar to the 
offshoots from radium, they turned acety- 
lene gas into a yellow powder such as sci- 
entists never before had seen. They made 
minerals fluoresce, killed bacteria and in- 
sects, burned a rabbit’s ears (Time, Nov. 
I, 1926). 

Tandem Tubes. To get gamma rays 
to rush as fast from his tube as they do 
from radium, Dr. Coolidge would need 
about 2,000,000 volts of electricity. To get 
beta rays as penetrating as those from 
radium, he would need 3,000,000 volts. If 
he could create such voltages and if he 
could direct them properly, he would be, 
according to Philosopher Henri Bergson, 
at the heart of the world. Dr. Coolidge 
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has succeeded in using 900,000 volts 
effectively. How he worked, he described 
to the engineers at Manhattan last week 
after receiving his latest medal. 

He joined three of his vacuum tubes 
in tandem and in the connecting necks 
placed hollow metal cylinders. From a 
tungsten filament cathode in the first tube, 
300,000 volts of electricity shot cathode 
rays into the first metal cylinder, which 
functioned as anode to the first and cath- 
ode to the second. There 300,000 more 
volts kicked the speeding electrons into 
the next similarly acting cylinder, where 
300,000 more volts gave a final kick. The 
rays cascaded out of the apparatus at 
175,000 miles per second—almost as fast 
as light, 350,000 times faster than a rifle 
bullet. Dr. Coolidge watched them, hiding 
within a lead-lined, lead-paned booth so 
that he might not be injured by the incal- 
culable effects of his experiments. 


Utility. These artificial radium rays 
leit the tube in quantities naturally ob- 
tainable from a ton of radium. That much 
radium has not yet been produced. If it 
existed, at present prices it would be worth 
$56,000,000,000. The uses of so much 
energy are unfortellable. 

The penetrating gamma rays might be 
deflected from a metal target, as in simple 
x-ray tubes, and reveal unknown properties 
of bodies. 

The beta rays (electrons, negatively 
charged particles) rat-tat-tat-ing against 
the atoms of elements might conceivably 
change those elements into new and pre- 
cious forms. Mercury might yet become 
gold, as alchemists dreamed. Theoretically 
the procedure is simple. An atom of mer- 
cury contains at its centre, 198 protons 
(positively charged particles) and 118 
electrons. Around that nucleus swirl 80 
more electrons. These complete the mer- 
cury balance of 1098 electrons against 198 
protons. An atom of gold contains 197 
protons and 118 electrons in its nucleus 
and 79 more electrons shocting around 
them. If it becomes possible for the beta 
particles from Dr. Coolidge’s tandem tubes 
to blast a proton from the nucleus of a 
mercury atom and if an unrestrained 
electron flies away from the mercury orbit, 
then mercury becomes gold. 


CINEMA 


The New Pictures 

Four Sons. New York newspapers 
cluttered their columns last week, puifing 
up Margaret Mann, white-haired, 60, for 
years an extra, but now the featured play- 
er of Four Sons, the latest candified 
cinemotherlove. At the expansive open- 
ing in the Gaiety Theatre, Morris Gest 
sniffled. 

Four Sons parades the emotions of 
Bavarian Mother Bernle who sees three 
sons goose step to war and death. The 
fourth and youngest had sailed before the 
War to the U. S., but he too eventually 
holds a bayonet. Evil appears in the per- 
son of a Prussian, monocled and stooped, 
mannered and sneering. But Director 
John Ford sees to it that the boy is safely 
returned to New York and mother. 

Notables nicely cast were Archduke 
Leopold of Austria as the Prussian; Ferdi- 
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nand Schumann-Heink, son of Singer 
Schumann-Heink, as a staff surgeon, and 
Miss Mann, conspicuous by the paucity 
of her history. Born in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, one of ten, she abandoned school- 
ing for work at nine, sailed to South Afri- 








Miss MARGARET MANN 


One of ten, mother of Four. 


ca, later married, and settled in Washing- 
ton, D. C. She first put on costume as a 
pageant player, dressing as Martha Wash- 
ington. At fifty she had her initial 
extra job; ten years later she was singled 
out as the ideal lead for Four Sons where 
the lined maternity of her face is pleasant 
but almost smothered in plot glucose. 


a ~ - 


Sporting Goods. The tradition that 
youthful salesmanship ranks in romance 
with search for the Holy Grail forms the 
basis for this fossilated farce. Richard 
Dix, as a brawny, broken-nosed, commer- 
cial traveler, twines love and _ business, 
achieving girl and commission. It gags 
and gurgles about the young salesman and 
his sweetie who admires him for being both 
opulent and deceitful. Ethics are some- 
what mixed, the principals in an excellent 
poker sequence shifting cards until Dix 
acquires four of a kind, raking in thereby 
$4,000. Director Malcolm St. Clair, smart 
maker of the recent Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes, was more interested in scenery 
than story. 


Thanks for the Buggy Ride. This 
is one more somewhat rickety vehicle for 
the comic daintiness of Cinemactress 
Laura La Plante. It is an antiquated 
wagon, moving along upon wheels of de- 
vice so often employed that they squeak 
loudly: thus, at a picnic, pigs gobble the 
sandwiches; when the picnickers, a young 
song-writer and a dancing instructress, 
seek nearby shelter they are embarrass- 
ingly mistaken for a married couple, 
which, later on, they become. Thanks for 
the Buggy Ride seems to be unconscious 
of its triteness. It has a careless, youth- 
ful, bumptious gaiety, which gives it the 
quality of a nutting bee, or a hay-ride in 
a Ford truck organized for the amusement 
of juvenile sophisticates. 
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EDUCATION 


Woman in Wisconsin 


The University of Wisconsin stands for 
free speech. Affixed proudly to the wall 
of its Bascom Hall is a bronze tablet cele- 
brating “that fearless sifting and winnow- 
ing by which alone the truth can be 
found.” 

But the University of Wisconsin will 
not stand for loose speech. The following 
speech is considered immoral by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin: “I believe in two or 
three companionate marriages before one 
settles down. How else can one be sure 
unless one has experimented? A woman 
should always experiment before marriage, 
just as a man does. There should be no 
need to lie about it.” 

Such was the fine distinction that 
emerged last week from a perplexed and 
not unamusing situation in Madison, Wis. 
The soul-stirring subject of “companionate 
marriages” had been filling periodicals of 
the high-minded kind for which President 
Glenn Frank of the University of Wis- 
consin writes articles.* Eager intellects of 
the Wisconsin Student Forum heard that 
the wife of famed Philosopher Bertrand 
Russell of England was coming to the 
U. S. to lecture in connection with the 
publication of her “fearless,” “astounding” 
and rather trite book, The Right to Be 
Happy. The Student Forum invited Mrs. 
Russell to lecture on ‘““Companionate Mar- 
riages” and looked forward to hearing a 
“vital and significant message’—until it 
learned the kind of thing Mrs. Russell 
would probably say, as quoted above. 

Shocked by the insouciance of Mrs. 
Russell’s “experimental” attitude toward 
sex, startled into realization of what poly- 
andry might mean if honestly recognized 
at a co-educational institution, Students 
lrederick Hyslop and Frederick Joachim 
of the Forum went to President Glenn 
Frank, asked him what they had better do. 

“T gave it as my opinion,” said Dr. 
Frank later, “that Mrs. Russell had in- 
dulged in an exhibition of very bad taste 
and said that if I were a member of the 
Student Forum I would not favor bringing 
her to address a mixed audience.” 

So Mrs. Russell’s lecture was cancelled 
and the Student Forum breathed more 
freely, having escaped the blushful conse- 
quences of its own temerity by a road 
which did not contravene Wisconsin’s 
broad avenue of free speech. In their 
excitement, however, the students quite 
missed Dr. Frank’s subtler point and an- 
nounced that the cancellation was on 
“moral” grounds instead of the less de- 
batable ground of good taste. 

How accurately Dr. Frank had described 
Mrs. Russell’s case, and the embarrass- 
ment his dictum created, are another story. 
For Mrs. Russell turned out to be not 
merely an intelligent woman with honest 
opinions but a determined woman with a 
Mission. Shunned by young campus 
monogamists, delicately flayed by Dr. 
rank, she went along to Madison, Wis., 
undaunted, to be the guest of Dr. Frank’s 


*Dr. Frank, 40, is one of three “young” heads 
of huge universities. The other two: Dr. Max 
Mason, 50, of the University of Chicago; Dr. 
Clarence Cook Little, 39, of the University of 
Michigan. 
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chief pedagogical lieutenant, Dr. Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn, whose wife is also 
intellectual, intense.* There she stayed 
while one effort after another was made 
to let her put her “message” across to 
the young men and women of Wiscon- 
sin. The Public Study Group took her up 
and engaged the local Labor Temple. But 
hard-laboring local monogamists objected. 
Then the Assembly Chamber of the State 
Capitol was sought, despite the fact that 
admissions could not be charged there. 
But monogamous clerics and clubwomen 
cried out and even that historic license 
was revoked. Free speech seemed indeed 
at stake in Madison, Wis., until finally the 
parish house of the Unitarian Church was 
obtained. 

The evening of the lecture, young Wis- 
consin and a few pawky oldsters hustled 
around to the Unitarian Church. to learn 
from Mrs. Russell what they could have 
learned about “companionate marriage” 
from the lips of Queen Cleopatra and 
Sadie Thompson, to wit, that if she is men- 
tally and physically suited to that sort of 
thing, and knows how to take care of her- 
self, any woman can “experiment”—and 
many a woman does—without shame and 
without making public orations. 


a 


Understanding Tour 


According to John Gneisenau Neihardt, 
minor poet and critic, of Branson, Mo., 
there are six cultural areas in the U. S., 
“each more or less conscious and isolated.” 
To increase understanding of and between 
these areas, Poet Neihardt will conduct a 
tour for college men and graduates of 
secondary schools, whose homes are in 
scattered states. They will start from Chi- 
cago on June 28, go by special train to the 
Northwest coast, down to Los Angeles, 
across the continent to Washington, D. C.., 
up to Boston, back to Chicago via Canada 
—42 days in all. 

Poet Neihardt has the backing of such 
distinguished persons as President Emer- 
itus David Starr Jordan of Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University, Poet Carl Sandburg, 
Sculptor Lorado Taft. He has named his 
enterprise the “All-America Movement.” 


MUSEC — 


Titan 

From Boston, from Baltimore, from 
Rochester, from all the outlying districts 
of Manhattan came pilgrims last week for 
the opening of the Wagner Matinee Cycle 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. Ever 
since the Mad Ludwig allowed him Bay- 
reuth, it has been the way of musical folk 
to take the midsummer pilgrimage to 
bask in the glory of Richard Wagner. In 
the U. S. his glory spread more slowly. At 
first it was the matter of importing a great 
new musical idea, a new school of conduc- 
tors, singers. There came the day then of 
Lehmann, of Ternina, Fremstad, Schu- 
mann-Heink, cf Jean de Reszké, Anton 
Seidl, of Toscanini—and Wagner was in- 
deed a Titan. There came the War, and 
German singers, German music were in 

*Last week, Mrs. Meiklejohn (Miss Helen 
Everett) lectured to her husband’s pupils in 
Wisconsin’s Experimental College Forum on 
“Human Factors in the British Coal Situation,” 
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disfavor, but Wagner grew even in exile. 
His operas crept back into the repertoire 
one by one until Lohengrin had arrived, 
Tannhiuser, Tristan, Meistersinger, the 
four Ring operas—Rheingold, Walkiire, 
Siegfried, Gétterdimmerung—and the val- 


SOPRANO KAPPEL 


. was set down reverently. 


edictory Parsifal. Today enthusiasm has 
reached the pitch where box-office plenty 
is direct sequel to the announcement of 
special Wagner matinees. 

Credit goes in part to the German* 
singers now at the Metropolitan, to Con- 
ductor Artur Bodanzky who holds tight 
reins over them all. There is Maria 
Jeritza who gave last week her most gra- 
cious performance of the season as Eliza- 
beth (Tannhduser), whose Elsa (Lohen- 
grin) and Sieglinde (Walkiire) are com- 
pelling flesh-and-blood women worthy of 
the music given them to sing. There is 
Karin Branzell, worthy successor to Schu- 
mann-Heink as Erda (Rheingold and Sieg- 
fried), Fricka (Walkiire), Waltraute (Gét- 
terdimmerung), Brangaene (Tristan); 
Baritone Friedrich Schorr vocally un- 
equalled as Wolfram (7 annhduser), Sachs 
(Meistersinger), Gunther (Gétterdimmer- 
ung); Basso Michael Bohnen, big, com- 
manding as King Marke (Tristan), as 
Hagen (Gétterdimmerung); Baritone 
Clarence Whitehill, impressive always for 
the kindness, the dignity of his Amfortas 
(Parsifal), his Hans Sachs. Many of the 
routine artists make much of lesser oppor- 
tunities—George Meader with his David 
(Meistersinger), Gustav Schuetzendorf 
with his Beckmesser (Meistersinger), 
Florence Easton with whatever she does 
in her cool, intelligent way, be it Sieglinde 
(Walkiire), Eva (Meistersinger), Brunn- 
hilde (the Ring). There is now most im- 
portant of all Soprano Gertrude Kappel 
who arrived recently from Munich, gave 
such beautiful performances of Isolde, of 
Brunnhilde in Walkiire and Gétterdim- 
merung as to make die-hards swallow 
their last struggling complaints of “no 


*That is, singers who specialize in German 
opera, whether or not of German nationality. 
Clarence Whitehill is, for instance, an American, 
Karin Branzell a Swede, Florence Easton a 
Britisher, Maria Jeritza an Austrian, 
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Wagnerian sopranos” and set her down 
reverently as one of the Fremstad ilk. 

But the lion’s share of credit must go 
now, as it always has, to the Mighty Rich- 
ard Himself. Not for his stories—they 
have little to do with it. Tannhduser is 
an incredible tale of a profane love in 
Venusberg matched against a sacred love 
for the girl back home. Lohengrin is a 
silver knight who will not give his name 
and Elsa a willy-nilly creature who dies 
for her own curiosity. Tristan und Isolde 
depends on a magic potion for its very 
ecstasy of madness. Meistersinger is a 
comedy of better stuff but Parsifal floats 
off again in a complicated fancy. The 
Ring too is a jumble—of gods, men, giants, 
women from the river’s depths, mean little 
men from the bowels of the earth. The 
ring is a toy of the Rhine maidens... . 
A greedy dwarf steals it and pays by re- 
nouncing love. The great Wotan hears of 
it, forgets his godhead and stoops to trick- 
ery to gain it for himself. And the pun- 
ishment passes on, fearfully, inevitably to 
the second and the third generation—to 
Siegmund, slain by Hunding before his 
father’s eyes for loving his sister Sieglinde; 
to the young Siegfried, their son, stabbed 
in the back by Hagen; to Brunnhilde who 
is loved and betrayed; to everyone who 
lusts for the ring from the time it leaves 
the Rhine maidens until it goes back to 
them and Valhalla has fallen. 

In a literal, little way Wagner’s librettos 
are, like most of his mental doings, a 
hodge-podge of politics, ethics, poetry. It 
is by his music that they have been made 
immense, and enduring, in their scope. 
Elizabeth may have been the goody daugh- 
ter of the Landgraf Hermann but her 
music has forgiven her. Sachs was a shoe- 
maker, a long-winded fellow, but audiences 
know him as the wisest of men, and the 
swaggering young Siegfried as the very 
buoyancy of youth. Love, fear, hate, ec- 
stasy, fire, water, sunlight, the vapors of 
the underworld, the utter darkness of de- 
struction—all these have been spent fierce- 
ly, lavishly in the making of the Wagner 
music dramas. 

a 
Bartok Concerto 


In Europe Béla Barték’s piano concerto 
has been hailed as his most mature, his 
strongest work, as the real Barték, maker 
of naked, unashamed music. It was, fairly 
enough, to have served him for his U. S. 
debut (Time, Jan. 2). But Conductor 
Willem Mengelberg of the New York 
Philharmonic looked it over; pronounced 
it too difficult, rehearsal time too short; 
substituted the less characteristic Rhap- 
sody. Last week Fritz Reiner and his 
Cincinnati Symphony with Bartok himself 
for soloist, dared the concerto. Man- 
hattan critics disagreed. 

Said Samuel Chotzinoff (World): “Its 
belated appearance brought neither joy 
nor understanding to this reporter.” 

Pitts Sanborn (Telegram): “...A 
mad attempt to catch up with Stravinsky, 
expressing itself largely in the sort of 
sonorous tappings that a young and well- 
fisted child perpetrates when confronted 
with the keyboard of a piano.” 

Lawrence Gilman (Herald-Tribune): 
“. . . A new language, harsh, abrupt, aus- 
tere; a language that disdains to woo us, 
that would be ashamed to move us... 
unquestionably a work to respect.” 
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THE PRESS 
Wet Roseray’s handbag; but no clue was of- 


If a white elephant, adorned with tar 
and talcum powder, strolled down Fifth 
Avenue, Manhattan, at 12 noon, trailing 
behind her a train of toy trolley cars, each 
painted, in large letters, with the name of 
that excellent hostelry, The Hotel Roose- 
velt, what would this be? It would be a 
publicity stunt. What would a_hard- 
boiled, wise, cynical, alert newspaper re- 
porter think it was? He would think it 
was a front-page story. This, at least, 
was the opinion which intelligent persons 
were compelled to adopt after witnessing 
last week in Manhattan an example of 
journalistic susceptibility to unoriginal 
press-agenting. 

There was an acrobatic dancer, one Mlle. 
Simone Roseray, who performed ade- 
quately enough, in a Manhattan night club. 
The press-agent for this night club, one 
Irving Strouse, cudgeled his wits to think 
of some smart dodge whereby he could 
place Mlle. Roseray and the club in which 
she performed, more conspicuously before 
the public eye than either had ever been 
before. With elaborate cunning, he con- 
structed his plan. Mlle. Roseray would 
go into Central Park and give an imita- 
tion of a woman trying, not very hard, to 
commit suicide; she would be rescued by 
sensation seekers who, with shouts and 
squealings, might decoy a few newshawks 
to the scene of action. Newshawks would 
then fly to the home of Mlle. Roseray; 
there they would find a note addressed to 
the proprietor of her night club, a suicide 
note, of which this was to be the purport: 
“Because, you see, I love you.” In the 
meantime, the rescued lady would be tak- 
en to a hospital, examined by a physician 
and let loose to an admiring world. After 
a day or two, there could be an adver- 
tisement in the papers saying: “Mlle. 
Roseray, now completely recovered from 
her recent indisposition, is dancing 
nightly. . . .” 

All happened as arranged. At an early 
hour on Sunday morning, just late enough 
to miss the Sunday morning papers and 
in time to give the reporters a full day te 
write a florid account of the event for 
Monday’s packets, Mlle. Roseray waded 
into a small and shallow Central - Park 
pond, splashed. A man. dashed, fully 
garbed, toward the floundering female, 
who struggled away from him through the 
broken ice. “Mister, Mister, let me alone,” 
she cried, but eventually permitted her- 
self to be taken to the Lexington Avenue 
Hospital. Here, Mlle. Roseray was treated 
by a Dr. Martin J. Blank, who, despite his 
name, was no party to the plot; the man 
was put to bed so as to recover from a 
severe chill. 

But were the reporters, when they ar- 
rived, as stupid as Press-agent Strouse had 
fondly hoped? They were, with one ex- 
ception, more stupid. Forgetting that the 
most obvious moment for such a publicity 
stunt was precisely the moment at which 
it had occurred, they sleepily made up 
their minds that no one who did not really 
want to drown would have chosen such a 
time for submergence. They discovered a 
photograph of a man, across which was 
scribbled an illegible endearment, in Mlle. 


fered when they perceived that the image 
was that of the proprietor of her night 
club. The Lexington Avenue Hospital re- 
fused to inform them as to whether Mlle. 








©Wide World 
MLLE. ROSERAY 


The tabloids covered her. 


Roseray would recover, or how soon. 
These details the reporters were compelled 
to invent. 

The reporters wrote the story of Mlle. 
Roseray’s inadequate demise with a tender 
and child-like sorrow. Their pathetic little 
fictions, when completed, were not con- 
signed to wastebaskets by intelligent city 
editors; instead they were flapped onto 
front pages, otherwise almost bare of news, 
as is customary on metropolitan Monday 
mornings. The New York World had a pic- 
ture spread. The Times had a front page 
and breakover. The American made it the 
day’s feature. The tabloids, preparing to 
print pictures of a meal sack labeled “This 
is what the corpse of Mlle. Roseray looked 
like when it was dredged out of the pud- 
dle”; were able instead to slap somewhat 
naked pictures of her prominently on their 
covers. 

Soon the fake was detected. The stories 
were all so insistent upon the name of Mlle. 
Roseray’s stamping ground, upon the 
name of her partner, upon the tremendous 
reputation she had built up for herself, 
upon her beauty, upon the loss to the 
theatrical world which would have been 
the result of her decease, that astute 
editors became suspicious. The next day 
some of them printed stories about how 
the fake had been effected, not forgetting 
to stress the foxlike guile of Mlle. Rose- 
ray’s press-agent who had fooled all the 
clever reporters. The witty, wise-crack- 
ing Walter Winchell, columnist to the 
porno-Graphic, gumchewers’  sheetlet, 
alone had the grace, in this second and 
even less justified burst of free advertis- 
ing, to praise that rakish, lean and sport- 
ing sheet, the New York Telegraph; its 
reporter had entirely disregarded the 


melodramatic antics of poor Mlle. Rose- 
ray. 

Later in the week, there were varying 
comments on this feast of fake fatalities 
and free-for-all bally-hoo. Some criticised 
the apparent foolishness of the press. 
Others gave great praise to Press-agent 
Irving Strouse. They said: “Certain 
flowers have a brief but repetitive bloom; 
likewise a fashion, a joke, a publicity 
stunt. Press-agent Strouse was clever in 
that he accurately gauged the precise de- 
gree of reportorial gullibility; newshawks 
are perhaps to be excused for supposing 
that no one would dare attempt so blatant 
a hoax in the hope of practicing a decep- 
tion. Press-agent Strouse indubitably won 
the game and the game was worth the 
candy.” Smiling slyly, Press-agent Strouse 
despatched to the newsheets an advertise- 
ment for which he would have to pay in 
cash, an advertisement which he had 
doubtless prepared before the first account 
of Mile. Roseray’s performance had been 
printed. The advertisement read: ““ROSE- 
RAY, fully recovered from her recent in- 
disposition. . . .” 


The Roseray extravaganza had no sooner 
disappeared from front pages than another 
and far more laughable divertissement or, 
more properly, advertisement, took its 
place. Miss Mary Louise Texas Guinan, 
who is the proprietress of an excellent 
night club, took a stance on the edge of 
the same puddle in Central Park; she 
watched several jejune gentlemen, wrapped 
in coonskin shrouds, pulling a body from 
out of the water. Newsgatherers, a little 
backward and timid lest someone should 
play a trick on them, gathered to see what 
was going on. “Who is she?” they enquired 
methodically when the wet cotton corpse 
had been stretched out on the bank to 
dry. “It’s me,” cried Miss Guinan, fling- 
ing herself upon the still damp cadaver 
and kissing its sticky face. The proprietor 
of the cabaret in which Mlle. Roseray con- 
ducts her undulations was lamentably not 
present. Miss Guinan too had apparently 
been his admirer; she too had attempted 
death for his sake. Surrounded by pho- 
tographers and pretty girls from her 
chorus, she simply said: “I died because I 
love him.” It was admitted that Mme. 
Guinan had reached the first page through 
her own sagacity rather than, as had Mlle. 
Roseray, through reportorial and editorial 
avarice or imbecility. 





In the Pink 


Sometimes human beings do things that 
are too much for even the most indurate 
newsgatherers of the daily press to con- 
template without shuddering. But news- 
gatherers must tell all. The more terrible 
the scene, the faster news of it will travel, 
if not by direct word then by dark refer- 
ences, glances over shoulders, ominous 
silences. It is a newsgatherer’s duty to 
make his report before hints and half-facts 
have gained currency, letting his editor 
decide whether the report should ever be 
made public. 

Last week a correspondent of the Pitts- 
burgh Press had to report a happening in 
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the coalfields near Sharon, Pa. From the 
stereotyped “slayer” headline slapped on 
in the office, from the position given the 
item on the Press’ pink-page, it was diffi- 
cult to tell whether Editor J. Y. Chidester 
of the Press appreciated how hideous an 
event had actually taken place or with 
what powerful, self-controlled simplicity 
the correspondent had done his duty when 
he wrote the following: 
“Sharon, Pa., Feb. 14.—Entering a 
crowded room at Mine No. 5 school 
between Mercer and Grove City, at 
2 p.m. today, Mrs. Jack McCall, aged 
30, wife of a coal miner, pulled a 
butcher knife from beneath her long 
coat and drew it across the throat of 
her 7-year-old son, Lawrence, severing 
the boy’s jugular vein and causing his 
death in a few moments. 
“The child was seated at his desk, 
perusing his school books, when the 
mother. entered and walked directly 
to his seat. 
“Without saying a word as the boy 
gazed up at her, the woman pulled 
the knife and slashed the boy’s throat, 
then hastily turned and left the build- 
ing. 
“She was captured a short distance 
from the school by residents of the 
mining town who had heard the 
screams of the school teacher and 
other pupils, and is being held for the 
sheriff. 
“The woman made no statement after 
being arrested and would answer no 
questions. 
“The father of the boy was at work in 
the mine nearby when the tragedy was 
enacted.” 





oo 
Bestrider 


Ira Clifton Copley, Representative from 
Illinois (1911-23), bestrides the country 
editorially with one foot planted firmly on 
newspapers of Joliet, Aurora, Elgin and 
Springfield, Ill., and the toe of the other 
on three papers in San Diego, Calif. 
(see p. 34). Last week he set his Cal- 
ifornia heel down on 16 more papers of 
communities around Los Angeles, where 
his wife was born. The seller of the 16 
papers was Frederick William Kellogg. 





od 


Diluted Sex 


A year ago the hack-writers who pro- 
duce “true stories” and “confessions” were 
told by their employers to “lay off the sex 
stuff.” This applied chiefly to seductions 
and attempted seductions. A cleaner sub- 
stitute was wanted, partly because of fear 
of censorship, but essentially because 
public taste was changing. Heart throbs, 
steadfast virtue, outdoor heroes, whole- 
some homes, human interest stories were 
selling like hotdogs at a horse race. They 
became the order of the day. 

Take, for example, the True Story 
magazine, kingpin of Bernarr Macfadden’s 
confession group (True Romances, True 
Experiences, Dream World). Boasting of 
“the largest newsstand sale in the world,” 
more than 2,000,000 a month, True Story 
sets the fashion in sex yarns. In May 
191g, its first issue appeared with some 
sober items about Elsie Ferguson, Billie 
Burke, William S. Hart, Douglas Fair- 


banks. But the meat of the magazine was 
confession fiction. Of these stories, six 
contained attempted seductions, three con- 
tained successful seductions. A successful 
one was described as follows: “His kisses 





A True Story MAN 


He promised much. 


intoxicated me. Everything seemed to 
slip away... .” 
In March 1925, sex was in its heyday. 
In March 1927, when dilution began, 
True Story promised much, gave little. 


On its cover was a colored picture of a 


voluptuous-looking woman with hair down, 
shoulders bare except for .a hint of 
negligee. The story titles included “The 
Price of Secret Love,” “The Treacherous 
Kiss,” ‘““My Terrible Mistake,” “My Reck- 
less Romance,” and even more urgent sub- 
titles. But, though the number of thwarted 
seductions increased alarmingly, there were 
only two successful ones. This issue also 
contained a page bearing the legend: 


Thinking Clergymen 
Acclaim 
TRUE STORY 


Crete, Neb., Neosho, Mo., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., were the homes of some of these 
clergymen. 

The March 1928 True Story, just out, 
is comparatively clean with such human 
interest stories as: “Thirty Days to Live,” 
“His Last Moment of Glory,” “Wings of 
Love” (aviators), “The Salvation of a 
Bank Burglar.” It has only four faintly 
off-color confessions. But the March True 
Experiences could almost be read at a 
Sunday school picnic. It has a wholesome 
girl on the cover, properly clad in a red 
dress with white collar; an editorial by 
Mr. Macfadden entitled “Broaden Your 
Outlook.” Among the confessions are 
“The Girl of the Golden Heart,” “Match- 
Making Mothers,” “When Loyalty Calls.” 
Attempted seductions: three. Successful 
seductions: none. 

Bushy of hair, muscular of body (which 
once was puny), Mr. Macfadden has long 
been proud of himself and his magazines. 
Recently he circulated among advertisers 
the information that last summer he made 
a speech in the British House of Commons 


and had dinner with a couple of lords. _ 





On brisk, snappy winter 
mornings, you can enjoy it 
most. A piping hot breakfast 


of tasty Shredded Wheat. 


There’s a full ounce of 
baked whole wheat in every 
biscuit with all the heat 


making carbohydrates left 

in. Plenty of proteins to provide energy and 
keep you feeling fit. Have your biscuits 
warmed first, then eat them with hot milk. 
{t’s a perfect dish for zero weather. 


Shredd 
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HE moment Ingram’s touches 

your face... you feel the dif- 
ference. It coo/s and soothes as 
you shave. It leaves your face 
refreshed ...no burn. ..nosmart 
.. + no matter how tender your 
skin, no matter howdull the blade. 


Try Ingram’s Shaving Cream. 
It lowers the temperature of your 
skin and raises your spirits. Men 
like its clean, pleasant odor. After 
shaving you weed no lotions with 
Ingram’s, the pioneer coo/ shaving 
cream .. . Ingram’s lather takes 


care of that. 


Even the package is different 
for this different shaving cream. 
Ingram’s comes to you in a neat 
blue jar . . . with a wide mouth. 
You can see that you are using 
just the right amount. No waste. 
The cap keeps the cream prop- 
erly under cover when you’re not 
shaving. . .and doesn’t roll under 
cover when you are. 





Over a million men now enjoy cool shaves 
with Ingram’s Shaving Cream. Twice as many 
as last year. Three times as many as year before 
last. It won’t cost you anything to try Ingram’s. 


FREE! 7 Cool Shaves for You 


Most of the million men who now use Ingram’s 
every day tried it first—at our expense. Be sure 
before you buy. Let Ingram’s prove itself o- 
your own face. Just send the coupon . . and 
your 7 free shaves will go to you at once. Or, 
buy the full-size jar that will give you 120 


shaving treats for 50 cents. 


Ingrams 
Shaving Cream 


COOLS and SOOTHES as you shave 





FrederickF.Ingram Co. 


Established 1885 : 
173 10th Street, Detroit, Mich. Also Windsor, Can. 


1 want to find out what goes on when my beard comes 
off ... when I use Incram’s SHavinc CREAM. 
Please send me the 7 Free Shaves. 
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Putting on the Dog 


In the ringed and shadowy eyes of 
animals, more clearly than in the secretive 
countenance of man, is expressed the 
mystery, the dark sorrow of existence. Of 
all beasts, dogs are perhaps the most 
melancholy in their looks; of all dogs, the 
slouching basset hound is the most sad. 
Of all basset hounds, none is more woebe- 


| gone, more tragic than a certain basset 
| hound puppy. Last week he sat nuzzling 
| his weak chin into the loose bib of flesh 
| which an arbitrary heredity has draped 


around his neck. In the kennels, at Hunt- 
ington, L. I., of Gerald M. Livingston, his 
forlorn yapping roused to dreary derision 
a crow in the near woods. Perhaps the 
basset hound puppy heard a prophecy in 
the dismal utterances of the black bird; 
what, he wondered, did the future hold 
for him, a prince of basset hounds, by Wal- 
hampton Andrew (titles: International 
Champion, English Champion, American 
Champion), out of Walhampton Dainty? 
The puppy yelped and whined, for he did 
not know. 

More sad, if possible, would have been 
his looks had he been aware that life, for 
all princes a prison, is cruel especially to 
a prince of basset hounds. Had he, last 


| week, been carried from his country ken- 


nel to Madison Square Garden, where the 
52nd Annual Dog Show of the Westminster 
Kennel Club was in progress, his sensitive 
heart must have trembled with the terror 
that afflicts a small boy when he is taken, 
for the first time, to school. Unlike poodles 
or pomeranians, basset funds are not 
pleased by admiring stares; they prefer 
running in the fields and smelling foot- 
prints in the grass. What would have been 
the small basset hound’s reaction had the 
greatest U. S. dog show been carefully 
described to him, had some crass sooth- 
sayer delineated for his amazement an 
event like many in which he will, there 
can be no doubt, participate? 

On the lowest floor of Madison Square 


| Garden, in long tiers of box-like berths, 


sat some 2,410 dogs. Of these, some were 
of well-known and orthodox breeds; others 


| Afghan hounds, Eskimos, Norwegian Elk- 


hounds, Pinschers (Doberman), Salukis, 
Schnauzers (miniature), Samoyedes; 17 
were miscellaneous. All were in varying 
states of trepidation or delight, depending 
upon their personalities. Those who were 
in trepidation slept or snarled; those who 
enjoyed the dog show, as many women 
enjoy large dinner parties, sat up and 
preened their coats, or barked merrily. To 
stroll into this lowest floor, where the dogs 
were “benched” was like strolling into a 
rout or reception, as imagined by some 
satirist whose fancy was for the morbid & 
grotesque; a tramp would have died, surely 


| & instantly, of fright. 


The noise made by the dogs was loud 


| and horrible. A small, stupid child, like 


many who attended the dog show, reached 
out a paw toward a vast belligerent St. Ber- 
nard who was lounging in his sawdust cov- 
ered stall, swathed in a towel lest the slob- 
ber from his mouth should stain his sleek 


| and tonsured fur. The St. Bernard lurched 
| bellowing at the child; a collie barked at 


the St. Bernard; an Airedale yelped at the 


collie; soon, all the dogs were in a noisy 
fury. The people whose business it was 
to care for the dogs were never discon- 
certed; they chatted to each other with 
feigned indifference to the continued chaos 
all around them. Many women sat in the 
bench-berths which had been intended for 
canine occupancy. 

Upstairs, in the arena of Madison 
Square Garden, the scene was less hectic. 
A scattering of smart people sat in boxes 
or strolled about; other people, haggard, 
dirty, inarticulate, led their dogs about on 
leashes. The centre of the large oval arena 
had been squared off, floored with rough 
green carpet, spotted here and there with 
dark, irregular circles. Into this place, 
people brought their dogs to be examined 
by the judges. It was for the judges, prod- 
ding the sparse flesh upon a terrier’s bones 
or stroking the pursed silky ear of a beagle, 
to decide how each dog or bitch, rated 
upon arbitrary points such as length of 
tale, straightness of back, stance, shape of 
head, compared in excellence with other 
dogs of the same breed and class. To the 
one who surpassed his companions was 
given, not a good bone, but a blue ribbon. 

For three days, while downstairs visitors 
disregarded signs saying 


CAUTION 
do not handle 

the DOGS 
and while dog-owners led their charges, 
with some embarrassment, into “exercise” 
enclosures differentiated with an eye to 
sexual segregation, the judging continued. 
Then, on the last night of the show, the 
great spectacle began. Five judges came 
to judge five dogs. Each dog had been 
adjudged the best in each of five groups— 
sporting, working, terrier, toy, and non- 
sporting. One of the five, the judges would 
select as the best dog in the whole show. 

The smallest, a pomeranian, Bogota 
Firebug, minced into the ring on insect 
legs. Like a mosquito who has been crawl- 
ing in the fluffy dust under a boarding 
house bed, he stood, looking up at the 
crowd with startled, pert malignance. 

Meadow Lark Fearnot, a regal beagle, 
came flopping his ears with inquisitive dis- 
may. The stench of many persons assailed 
his infinitely delicate nostrils; he would 
have enjoyed belling at the crowd of 10,- 
ooo people or biting a small girl who sat 
at the south east corner of the arena; 
these things were forbidden. 

The bulldog Sessue waddled smugly to 
his place. Less hideous than most of his 
breed, one could see that his ferocious ex- 
pression was only a disguise, like those 
worn by murderers in the movies. In 
private, one could be sure, this dog was 
gentle & kind. 

Black and silver Cito von der Markt- 
feste, a German shepherd, strode into the 
ring like a buccaneer. He was tall at the 
shoulder, his tail swung behind him like a 
curved scimitar in a tasselled scabbard, his 
mouth curled with an ironic courtesy. He 
regarded the spectators with complete 
composure, his lean face masking carefully 
but not completely its sneer. Intimidated 
by his arrogance, the women who sat near- 
est the ring applauded its proud and vil- 
lainous visitor. 

How different was Talavera Margaret, 
the wire-haired foxterrier bitch whom 
Reginald M. Lewis offered as his cham- 
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FINANCIAL 


TIME 


CONTROL POLICIES 


of GENERAL MOTORS 


Y gradual evolution based upon its 
experience, General Motors has 
crystallized its policies in regard to the 
pricing of its motor cars, the control of 
its inventories, and the regulation of its 
production with a view toward stabilizing 
its own business. It is believed confidently 
that this method of scientific analysis and 
control will not only be of constructive 
benefit to General Motors and its thou- 
sands of sources of supplies, but that it 
will also be an important contribution by 
General Motors to the stabilization of 
American business. 

In addition to its Annual Report and 
Quarterly Statement of Earnings, General 
Motors issues special booklets from time 
to time for the information of its stock- 
holders,employees, dealers, and the public 


generally. Many of the principles and 
policies outlined in the booklets apply to 
every other business as much as they do to 


that of General Motors. 


FINANCIAL CONTROL 
POLICIES 
of 


GENERAL MOTORS 


A copy of this booklet, Financia 
ConTrot Poricies or GENERAL 


Motors, together with copies of other 


booklets issued to the stockholders, will 
be mailed if a request is directed to 
Department L-2, General Motors 
Corporation, Broadway at 57th Street, 


New York City. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


ee s ” 
A car for every purse and purpose 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC * 
CADILLAC 


BUICK + LaSALLE 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 


FRIGIDAIRE—The Electric Refrigerator 


OLDSMOBILE + OAKLAND 
All with Body by Fisher 
YELLOW CABS and COACHES 


DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 
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“() $ HAT?’s all the gaiety about, Con- 
‘ stance? This lobby’s the liveliest 
place I’ve’ seen.”? 

«Why, it’s our usual Tuesday evening 
concert. Something interesting is always 
going on here... organ recitals .. . art 
exhibits... talks by well-known authors...”? 

««Iv’s the best place to live that I know of, 
swimming pool, gymnasium, library and 
so forth.’ 


«Yes. But the best part you men know 
nothing about. The rooms are adorable... 
like a well-decorated home . . . and each 
room with a radio. Makes life extremely 


pleasant.”’ 


Ove 


New York’s Club Residence for Business and Profes- 
sional Women with 100 rooms reserved for Students of 
Art, Drama and Music 
140 East S1xty-THIRD STREET, NEw YORK 
Pool under the direction of Mary Beaton 
School of Swimming. 
ets ot 











pion! She was a sturdy study in angles 


put together with a T-square. Everything 
indicated that her vitals were made of steel 
and rubber; her -tail, when touched, would 
snap upward as crisply as a stick of whale- 
bone. Her frisky good-nature was that of 
a high-pressure debutante; in a day when 
such ardent and consciously winsome 
charm is highly prized in drawing rooms, 
it cannot fail to have its value in the ring 
of a dog show; Talavera Margaret was 
judged the best dog in the show. 

After this the bulldog blinked, and the 
shepherd dog exhibited his scorn with a 
gesture so impolite that it was a definite 
breach of etiquette. The crowd, however, 
applauded and went home, for the dog 
show was over. 

The baby basset hound was far away 
from all this turmoil. Unconscious as yet 
that his coat is more sleek and warm than 
that of ordinary basset hounds, not know- 
ing that his dark eyes have in them a 
more perfect lustre or that his bandy legs 
have a more effective warping, he slept in 
the early evening, dreaming, doubtless, of 
rabbits in which a basset hound delights. 
For him, there will be a year more of fields 
and country kennels. Then he will go to 
his first show. It will surprise him. 

It would be idle to suppose that the tiny 
fraction of the U. S. canine population 
which last week posed and strutted in 
Madison Square Garden was in any sense 
the most important. Other dogs did not 
pause last week, in the performance of 
their deeds and duties, to admire the antics 
of these prototypes. Instead, as if stimu- 
lated by such a public display of good 
breeding, they spent a week of exceptional 
and most engrossing activity. Aside from 
their regular business—that of burying 
bones, digging up bones, barking at auto- 
mobiles, scaring children, sniffing at feet or 
tree trunks, running in circles, sitting on 
their hind legs, biting hobos, etc. etc., cer- 
tain individual dogs performed astonishing 
and varied feats: 

@ In North Bergen, N. J., six dogs led 
by one “Wolfe,” espied William Kendy, 
eight years old, with several companions. 
When one of these companions threw a 
stone toward them the dogs loped toward 
their assailants. The assailants ran away 
except for William Kendy who fell down. 
The six dogs quickly pounced upon him, 
bit him twenty bloody times; then, when 
policemen came in answer to his screech- 
ings, loped away. 

@ In Manhattan, Max, a police dog, 
watched his owner, one Gilbert Kirkwood, 
a plasterer, going to sleep with a cigaret in 
his mouth. When he saw that Gilbert 
Kirkwood’s cigaret had dropped and 
ignited the bedclothes, Max dragged the 
burning bedclothes away from Gilbert 
Kirkwood and put them in the kitchen. 
Then he dragged Gilbert Kirkwood, over- 
come by smoke, off the bed and put him 
in the kitchen right next the bedclothes. 
After this, Max barked until a policeman 
came to revive Gilbert Kirkwood and to 
extinguish both his bedclothes and the 
conflagration caused by dragging these 
from room to room. 

@ In Manhattan, Sarah Lutkin came 
home to the apartment where she lived 
with her husband and two terriers. When 


she knocked, no one answered, no small 
dog ran barking and sniffing to the thresh- 
When she forced an entrance, she 


old. 


found Aaron Lutkin dead, asphyxiated by 
the gas which he had purposely turned on. 
Beside him lay the terriers, Jennie and 
Pete, dead also. 

@ In Reno, Nev., eleven Chinamen were 
arrested in a raid on an opium den. A 
shepherd dog, owned by one of the China- 
men, followed his master to jail, spent the 
night pacing between his master’s cell and 
the confiscated opium pipes in the chief 
of police’s office. 

@ In Denver, Colo., last week, the county 
court overruled all objections to the will 
of the late Fred H. Forrester, who had left 
his $110,000 fortune for the permanent 
care of his collie, Shep, for the welfare of 
all homeless or abused dumb animals in 
Colorado, and for the construction of 
drinking fountains for dogs and horses in 
Denver streets. Dog Shep had refused to 
eat for a week after Mr. Forrester’s death. 
@ In Brooklyn, from the Kings County 
Hospital, Joan, a police-bitch, the property 
of a doctor, ran away or was stolen by a 
motorist. Boys and girls in the children’s 
ward of the hospital moaned with grief. 
Having escaped from her abductor, or 
having decided of her own will to return 
to the Kings County Hospital, Joan fell 
through the ice into a pond on her way 
home. A _ policeman, attracted by her 
noise, pulled Joan out of the ice and re- 
turned her to the bedridden children, who 
were delighted. 

@ In Cambridge, Mass., a mongrel dog 
walked into the hallway of a lodging-house 
and gave a snarl. So ferocious was this 
snarl that Mrs. Dominic Spirito & two 
offspring, Mrs. Hugo Hoffman & two off- 
spring, scurried quickly to their rooms, 
from the half opened doors of which they 
peeped down at the mongrel with fright- 
ened faces. Eleven-year-old Benjamin 
Guieto, observing the terrified women and 
children, jumped out the window and got 
a policeman. The policeman came up be- 
hind the prowling mongrel and shot him 
dead. 

@ In Pittsburgh, Pa., Rover, described as 
“a large, shaggy, hungry Airedale,” crawled 
into the cold air chute of a furnace be- 
longing to one Michael Cronin. For three 
days he remained in this chute, barking, 
scratching, yelping, trying to jump out. At 
last, annoyed by his outcries, Michael 
Cronin called the police and the fire de- 
partment. A member of the latter had 
himself lowered into the chute by rope; 
he pulled the Airedale out, sent him home 
to be fed. 


. . 


These dogs are, as the case may be, 
worthless or precious beyond monetary 
considerations. Not so the dogs who get 
around to dog shows. There, every dog 
has a price; as he wins more prizes his 
value increases, his stud fees or her pup- 
pies are worth more money. With this 
speculative element in the sport, breeding 
pedigreed dogs becomes a business. Tala- 
vera Margaret, for iustance, the winner of 
the show, was when very young sold by her 
breeder for $15. Later, he re-bought her 
and sold her for $1,250, a fraction of her 
present value. The prizes offered in dog 
shows, unlike those for horse races, prom- 
ise no great profits; these are to be se- 
cured merely by owning a dog whose 
puppies or self will be accepted in ex- 
change for large sums of money by fanci- 
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© Elgin, 1928 


TIME 


USING FINE OLD AMERICAN NAMES 


TO SELL WATCHES 


OF UNCERTAIN PARENTAGE 


A man stepped up to the 
watch counter and addressed 


the clerk. 


“I see you are advertising 
Elgin watches at special 
prices,” he said, exhibiting a 
large display ad, torn from 
the morning paper. “I'd like 
to look at them.”’ ‘Cer- 
tainly,” replied the clerk,smiling cordially. 
“But before you look at the Elgins, I 
have something very special here I'd like 


to show you.” 


“You know,” continued the clerk witha 
confidential air, “we don’t always adver- 
tise our best bargains. You came in at just 
the right time. For here’s a new lot of very 
choice watches . . . elegant values . 


which will certainly give you a thrill. 
Look at this one...” And so forth. 


Fortunately, the merchant who baits his 
trade by advertising fictitious sales of well- 
known American products is not so 
numerous as he was. But he still exists. 
So in public interest, as well as in behalf 
of the reputable jewelers of America, we 
are publishing this page to let in a little 
light on his methods. 


His plan is simple. He picks out some 
nationally respected product like the Elgin 
watch and advertises it at a price on which 
he could not possibly make a profit. 


Customers calling to buy 
these Elgins are induced by 
high-pressure salesmanship 
to switch to a watch of un- 
certain parentage and one 
that pays this jeweler an ab- 
normal profit. This dealer 
seldom intends toreally make 
good on his special Elgin 
price, unless absolutely 
forced to. He simply uses a fine old Ameri- 
can name in connection with “bait price” 
to bring you to his store. 


As we said, there are not many of these 
black sheep in the jewelry fold today. 
For the American jeweler has done more 
than his share to pioneer the high-planed 
policies of fair and honorable dealing that 
now dominate American business. 


But still, he will get in, here and there. 
And to help the jewelers of America get 
rid of him, or to persuade him to change 
his methods, we are publishing this page. 


His conversion is up to you... the buyer. 
And the help you’ can give, while very 
simple, is greatly in your own interest. 


It is just this: Beware of the man who 
advertises a well-known product (at a tut 
price) and then tries to switch you over to 
something else, of unknown parentage. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 


ELGIN, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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ers who wish to be honored by other 
fanciers. 

In order to secure such honors, dog- 
fanciers, like the owners of racing stables, 
will sometimes descend to low and dis- 
graceful practices. For example, Mrs. 
Florence B. Ilch, highly successful ex- 
hibitor of collies, aroused the professional 
jealousy of, it is surmised, an unscrupulous 
competitor. This competitor was aware 
that Mrs. Ilch was afflicted with a weak 
heart, that she had two sons who go to 
college. Accordingly, when she was on 
the point of leading her first entry into 
the ring, the competitor sent Mrs. Florence 
Ilch a telegram which read as follows: 
“Hurry to New Haven immediately, son, 
James, killed in automobile accident. 
(signed) Room-mate.” In a state of par- 
tial collapse, Mrs. Ilch was officially in- 
formed that both of her sons were in a 


fine condition of health. At this, Mrs. 
Ilch recovered and exhibited her dogs 
with some success. 

After the show was over, there was an 
unpleasant aftermath of surreptitious 
doings which further emphasized the mer- 
cenary aspect of dog-shows. Someone ad- 
ministered a dose of arsenic to Hi-Point 
Monoplane, prize collie puppy, owned by 
one William J. Burgess. So potent was 
the dose, that Hi-Point Monoplane died a 
day or so later, to the rage, sorrow, and 
financial loss of his owner. Someone else 
fixed a beady and covetous eye on Warily 
Gang Leader, champion wire-haired fox 
terrier, kennel mate and spouse to par- 
excellent Talavera Margaret. While the 
dog was being shown by her owner, this 
individual crept to the box wherein Warily 
Gang Leader was chained, before which a 
sentry should have been posted. Pre- 
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The Guest in the Bathroom 


“You don’t suppose anything’s happened to her, do you?” asked 


Mrs. Wallop anxiously. 


“Lord knows,” whispered George Wallop. “‘She’s been in there 
almost an hour. Perhaps she’s drowned.” 

“George!” said Clara Wallop. “Don’t be funny. What shall 
we do? Shall I call and see if she’s all right?” 

“And if she is, she’ll think we’re hurrying her. Perhaps she 


fell asleep.” 


“Or fainted!” Clara suggested. 

“If you'd like a little expert opinion,” said Lily with conviction, 
“I think the reason she’s been in there an hour with the water 
running is because she’s still waiting for clean water. You know 
how rusty and dirty our hot water is. You have to Jet it run for- 


ever to get a clean bath.” 


Red rusty water and low water pres- 
sure come from rusted water pipes. 
Why not replace them, little by little, 
or all at once, with brass pipe which 
can’t rust? 

But all brass pipes are not the same. 
Alpha Brass Pipe is better because it 


ALPHA BRASS PIPE 


Copyright '28, C. B. & C. Co., Inc. 


contains more copper and lead. Plumb- 
ers prefer it because it cuts cleaner 
and sharper threads, making leak- 
proof joints. It positively cannot rust, 
and the Alpha trade-mark, stamped 
every 12 inches, guarantees it for sound- 
ness and satisfaction. 


ade from 4. CHASE BRASS 


| CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., Jicerporated, Waterbury, Conn. 


sumably, then, he put Warily Gang Leader 
warily under his coat, deposited him in a 
sack, then put the sack in a truck leaving 
a back entrance of Madison Square Gar- 
den, to avoid porters instructed to let no 
dog leave the building without properly 
identified escort. When Reginald M. 
Lewis, owner of Warily Gang Leader and 
Talavera Margaret, returned, the kennel 
was bare. His loss was approximately 
$2,500. 


The obscure and mysterious enterprises 
in which dogs, all over the world, engage, 
seldom coincide with the equally enigmatic 
but less obscure adventures to which men 
direct their attention. Yet, at each end of 
the earth, a bone is buried. And for this 
bone, with equal ardour, under a sky that 
is like a shallow bell of cold and darkly 
irridescent glass, across terraced and in- 
terminable lawns of snow, men and dogs 
scramble together. Last week, Richard E. 
Byrd, famed aviator, spoke of his pro- 
posed South Polar expedition. Said he: 
“T shall take three airplanes and 100 dogs. 


a 





Records 


Lloyd Hahn, runner, had not lost a race 
for two years. Last week in Kansas City 
Ray Conger beat him and beat his record 
for 1,000 yards with a time of 2:11. Hahn 
stopped running. He walked to the tape 
with a disgusted expression and said that 
Conger stuck an elbow in him at the turn. 
None of the officials saw it. 


In New York, George Kojac, swimmer, 
broke Johnny Weissmuller’s world’s rec- 
ord for the hundred yard backstroke. 
Kojac’s time was 1 minute 2! seconds. 
In the same meet Walter Spence with a 
time of 2 minutes 31 seconds beat the 
world’s record for the two hundred yard 
breast stroke. 


In the Eastman Hotel, Hot Springs, 
Ark., Dutch Henry, southpaw pitcher of 
the New York Giants, went to a hotel 
dance in a tuxedo and stiff shirt while his 
team-mates, standing in the doorway, 
watched him. 


Captain Malcolm Campbell, big-jawed, 
handsome British automobile racer, drove 
his Campbell-Napier Blue Bird car one 
mile with the wind over the hard sands of 
Daytona Beach, Fla. Speed: 214.79 m.p.h. 
He drove it back a mile against the wind. 
Speed: 199.66 m.p.h. Thus, he set a new 
official automobile record of 206.95 m.p.h. 
The old record had been made a year ago 
by Major H. O. D. Seagrave, also British, 
in a Sunbeam car going 203.79 m.p.h. 


Curling 


Sliding oval objects which looked like 
big stone bowls with the bowl part filled 
in and with.a little handle poking up on 
top, sliding these objects down an alley 
marked on the ice of a rink in Winnipeg, 
Ker Dunlop and S. Mair of St. Paul, 
curlers, won the Black & Armstrong Cup, 
famed international curling trophy. 
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How to tell if you 
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want a new watch 


Maybe you want a new watch and don’t 
know that you do. Here is a way to tell. 

Does the sight of a beautiful new 
watch in a jeweler’s window attract you 
—stop you—fascinate you? 

Do you instinctively pause to look at it? 

Do you glance to see if the price is 
displayed before you move on? 

lf so, you havea deep, unconscious 
want for a new watch, and either you 
or your family should do something 
about it right away. 

For remember this: No man ever did 
buy a beautiful and accurate watch, and 
then regretted it. No man—no woman 
—was ever heard to say: “What a fool I 
was to buy so accurate a watch as a 
Hamilton!” 

You really do want a new watch. 

So next time, go a step farther than 
window-shopping. Go inside. 

Your jeweler can show you the Ham- 
ilton Watch in many models—strap or 
pocket, for men or women, in cases of 
filled gold, solid gold and platinum—at 
prices that range from $48 to $685. 

Two booklets, “The Timekeeper” and 
“The Care of Your Watch,” will be 
mailed on request. Address Hamilton 
Watch Company, 901 Columbia Ave- 


nue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Top... . Man’s Strap Model, The **Square.”” A 
shape in increasing vogue—especially among 
men who appreciate that rare combination of 
accuracy and smart appearance in their strap 
watches. In filled gold or 14k engraved, $57 
and $87, Also at $55 and $85 in plain cases, 


Center .. .. Man’s Strap Model, The **Oval.” 

Quite smart, quite new, quite sturdy is the new 

Hamilton «‘Oval” strap model in either filled or 

14k green or white gold, Fitted with the excep- 

tionally accurate Hamilton strap watch move- 

ment. Plain at $55 and $85; engraved at $57 
and $87. 


Below ..:. The Brunswick Model. Designed 

with an eye to tomorrow— but not at all ornate, 

14k green or white gold engraved, with dial 

shown, $112 to $172. Other Hamilton Models at 
$48 upwards. 
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/ | EASY WAY 
f . TOCHARM 


is to give yourself every advantage 
in the wearing of your clothes. 
Merely buying new suits and gowns 
does not necessarily improve your 
appearance. 


If you could have perfect poise, a 
light natural walk, and an ultra- 
smart figure—then your charm 
would be assured. And this is the 
result when you wear 


THE 


RCH iE SERVE 


because this smart shoe does give 
poise; it does help attain a youthful 
walk; it does promote free, un- 
hindered action of the entire body. 


This shoe is different; it is patented; 
it can not be successfully imitated. 
This shoe alone offers you the cor- 
rect arch bridge to prevent sagging, 
the flat inner sole to prevent pinch- 
ing, and the metatarsal support to 
prevent distortion. 


Insist on getting the one and only 
Arch Preserver Shoe and you'll be 
sure of perfect comfort and foot 
health — plus correct style — with 
the priceless ‘‘third factor’’ of smart- 
ness in your appearance. 


Send for booklet 





There is only one Arch Pre- 
server Shoe. Its principles 
of — are — 
protecte: y patents. No 
shoe is an Arch Preserver <3 LT7> 
Shoe unless stamped with o> SHOE <2 
the trade-mark. ————————— 
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KEEPS THE FOOT WELL 





THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
990 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 


Please send book No. E-90, ‘‘Feet — 
the New Source of Youth an 
Smartness.” 


Name 


Address 
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RELIGION 


A Month of Sunday 


Leaping and snarling like a small, viva- 
cious cougar, Rev. William A. Sunday 
preached at the Coliseum, in St. Louis. 
It was the fifth week of the projected 








Rev. WiLit1AM A. SUNDAY 
“Bloody . .. Bloody . .. Bloody.” 


seven-week revival meeting; Billy Sunday 
had signed up about 4,000 converts and he 
wanted some more. He gave a “sermon” 
on “The Three Crosses” and talked about 
the opera Faust, in which Marguerite, a 
pregnant girl, dies of broken-heart. Said 
Billy Sunday: 

“How would this dame feel, this dame 
in the box, with the accordion chin, all 
dressed up in silk and diamonds, if .. . 
she found her path obstructed by a real 
Marguerite? . . . She can shed crocodile 
tears over the false Marguerite on the 
stage—Shed some real tears over the real 
ones, you big fraud!” 

In his next rodomontade, Evangelist 
Sunday became emphatic. ‘The Bible is a 
bloody book,” he roared, “It is a bloody 
Gospel. It is a bloody world... . You 
can argue against the Bible but you can’t 
argue against sin. . . . I can take you out 
into the streets of St. Louis and show you 
thousands of cases of substitution. . . .”* 

Billy Sunday announced for the closing 








*Despite its context, this word was not, as 
many of Billy Sunday’s listeners no doubt im- 
agined, a malaprop description of St. Louis vice. 
Nor was “bloody” used in its colloquial conno- 
tation. The new testament promulgates the 
theory that one person may atone for the sins 
of another: even, by great suffering and great 
holiness, for the sins of many. Monasteries, con- 
trary to common supposition, are founded upon 
this principle of substitution. Perhaps the most 
strikingly emotional element of Christianity, it 
often finds expression in urgent hymns such as 
“Washed in the Blood of the Lamb.” 
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day of his seven-week revivalism a pro- 
gram of four preachments. “Oh, I can do 
it if you come and hear it,” he said, “and I 
think you will.” 


—o— 


A.A A.A. 


The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Atheism, Inc., issued last 
week the second annual report of its anti- 
Christian activities. This report was pref- 
aced with a statement of the decalogue 
of principles upon which the “4 A” con- 
ducts its goings-on. Thus: 

“The United States not being a Chris- 
tian nation and its godless Constitution 
requiring a secular government, the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Atheism demands: 


“(1) Taxation of church property. 


“(6) Removal of ‘In God We Trust’ 
from coins and of the Cross from above 
the Flag. ... 

“(g) Secularization of marriage, with 
divorce upon request. . . .” 


There followed “The five fundamentals 
of Atheism,” each neatly defined: Mate- 
rialism, Sensationalism, Evolution, The 
Existence of Evil (“The patent fact that 
renders irrational the belief in a benefi- 
cent, omnipotent being who cares for 
man”), Hedonism. There followed, 
throughout the Atheists’ pamphlet, notes, 
comments, and exhortations on the prog- 
ress of this form of religion. It was ob- 
served that “. . . there is much atheism 
in the church,” that, “there is an in- 
creasing number of clergymen who con- 
duct ‘services’ at which no prayers are 
offered and where no reference is made to 
God... .” A final paragraph expounded 
the slogan, “Kill the Beast,” with which 
the cover of the Annual Report was con- 
spicuously adorned: “The hour to over- 
throw the Church has come. Arise, ye 
prisoners of the priest! Strike down the 
God superstition! The Clergy are power- 
ful because you are on your knees. 
Stand up! ...Be men! ... Prepare 
for the oncoming religious revolution.” 
The “greatest achievement of the year” 
was described as the “founding .. . of 
the American Anti-Bible Society.” This 
organization has been denied a charter, 
to secure which atheists plan a_ legal 
campaign. 

Like deism, atheism is an entirely log- 
ical postulate. Usually, however, an 
atheist’s faith being a negative one, he is 
less likely, when its novelty has worn off, 
than a propagandist for God, to preach it 
on highway and byway, He has not the 
exclusively Christian satisfaction of sav- 
ing a soul. When he takes the offensive, 
he is in the position of a salesman selling 
precisely nothing at all. Nonetheless, 
atheists perhaps feel that their offspring 
are contaminated by biblical training in 
public schools, that in other respects they 
are at a disadvantage in the U. S. com- 
munity. In the back of the Atheists’ re- 
port is a list of the Board of Directors 
of the A. A. A. A. Of these, several are 
men well-known to the world for qualities 
other than their godlessness. One is E. 
Haldeman-Julius, publisher of nickel 
books; another is Ira D. Cardiff, noted 
botanist. 
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, At cost 


...- 82975 less to use 
the right paper in the right place 


AN EXECUTIVE of a big oil corporation had decided 


that one grade of paper should be used for all the. 


campany’s office forms. 

The executive meant well. He finished puiting 
his O. K. on a batch of paper orders one morning and 
sent for the Purchasing Agent. . . . “See here,”’ said 
he, “‘why do we use so many kinds of paper for our 
forms? Wouldn’t it be more efficient to have one 
grade right through? Here—this is a good-looking 
sheet ... feels good, too .. . nice crackle . . . let’s 
standardize on this for everything.” And the P. A., 
welcoming the simplification of detail, said ‘“*Yes”’ 
and went out. 

The annual purchases of the paper selected 
amounted to $15,000. 

When the Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau 
made an analysis of this firm’s paper needs, it found 
that one-fourth of the business records were perma- 
nent—expected to stand up through fifty or sixty 
years of handling. The paper which was being used 
did not have the stamina needed, and a higher grade 
of rag bond, selling at 4314 cents, was recommended 
to give the necessary strength and long life. 


Another 50% of the forms rated high as semi- 
permanent records. They might be in active use or 
subject to reference in the files for anywhere from 5 
to 30 years. A 28-cent rag-content paper was neces- 
sary to give the service required. 

The remaining quarter were only temporary rec- 
ords, but they came into contact with the firm’s cus- 
tomers, and had to be printed on a rag quality bond. 
A 21-cent part-rag bond was found entirely adequate 
for the purpose. The total cost on the new basis 
figured as follows: 

5 tons 431%4-cent Rag Quality Paper, $4,325.00 


10 tons 28-cent Rag Quality Paper, 5,600.00 
5 tons 2]l-cent Rag Quality Paper, 2,100.00 


$12,025.00 


KAGLE 





Not only have this company’s paper costs been 
reduced by $2975—practically 20%—but each 
form is now printed on a paper exactly suited to the 
work it is asked to perform. 

The Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau deter- 
mines with scientific accuracy the kind of paper re- 
quired for each specific purpose. Already more than 
one hundred of the largest financial and industrial 
concerns in the country have availed themselves of 
its service. 

In every case the changes recommended have re- 
sulted in greater efficiency through the use of the 
right paper for the purpose. 

In most cases they have resulted in appreciable 
savings. 


* This confidential service 
is yours on request 


You can have the broad experience and unusual lab- 
oratory facilities of the Paper Users’ Standardization 
Bureau applied directly to your own firm’s business 
papers. The complete service covers the standard- 
ization of paper for all letterheads, forms, ledger 
sheets and card files which you employ. It includes 
a thorough analysis of your individual paper prob- 
lems and provides you with a comprehensive report 
which establishes quality standards, fixes price lim- 
itations and simplifies buying procedure. 

Because of the scope of this service it can be ren- 
dered only to a limited number of corporations this 
year. It is made without charge or obligation of any 
sort. 


American Writing Paper Company, Inc., Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. 


PAPERS 


THE RIGHT PAPER FOR THE PURPOSE 





Eagle-A Bond Papers 


Coupon. Agawam. Persian. Contract. Airpost. 
Chevron, Acceptance. Norman. Telephone. 


Eagle-A Ledger Papers 
Brunswick Linen Ledger. Account Linen 
Ledger. Extension Ledger. Gloria Ledger. 
Other Eagle-A Business Papers 
include Covers, Books, Offsets, Bristols, 
Mimeograph and Manifold Papers, 


LOOK FOR THE EAGLE-A MARK IN THE 
PAPER YOU USE 
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When You Pull Out 


Your File Drawer ? | 


Or Everything Orderly 
and Accessible ? 


A Troupled,Tossing 
Sea of Papers? 


Neither side of this picture is over-drawn. 


If you use ordinary flat folders for bulky 
contents you will have them riding high and 
low in the drawer, with the index names 
obscured and the natural separation lost, 
causing loss of time in filing or finding 
papers. Damage to the papers themselves 
will also result. 

Folders will do for a few papers, but too often 
they contain over-loads which should be placed 
in roomier containers, still retaining their position 
in the file. 

There is only one remedy for an overloaded folder, 
and thatisa 





“Vertex” File Pockets are all capacity; they. stand 
erect and keep their contents so; their index is always 
in view; they alldw free access for reference, either 
in the file or out of it; they save space, for they 
prevent slumping. 

We would like you to place the contents of one of 
your bulkiest folders in a sample ‘Vertex’ Pocket, 
and see what you think of it. 

To prove our case, if you have a filing cabinet, 
we will send a free sample ‘‘Vertex’’ Pocket 
which we ask you to use in place of your most 
crowded folder. Use the coupon below. There is 
no obligation. 


)lUlUlULLeLe ee 


Please send me for trial in my files a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” 
File Pocket, as described in February 27 


TIME. 


Name of Firm . 
Address. . 


Name and Position of Person inquiring 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 








BUSINESS _ 


One Dollar 


Though Edison invented phonographs, 
his face is not yet as familiar in far-off 
lands as is that of a small, white, listening 
dog. Thus is injustice done to inventors, 
Was injustice done, last week, when Chair- 
man John E. Aldred of the Gillette Safety 
Razor Company announced that the value 
of its patents had been suddenly written 
down from $3,450,500 to $1? Did that 








J. E. Atprep 
. . . conferred eternal youth. 


imply that the ideas of Inventor King 
Camp Gillette are now worth one hundred 
cents? 

Friends of Chairman Aldred smiled a 
negative. When he backs an inventor he 
does not disparage him, does not deal in 
little white dogs. Financier Aldred backed 
Mr. Gillette when he was a poor Socialist. 
On him he conferred eternal youth, insofar 
as that can be done by printing upon 
millions of razor-blade cartons a picture 
of King Camp Gillette taken in 1901. 
Today Mr. Gillette has prospered so 
greatly that he owns a California estate 
where cattle and oranges are bred and 
grown “for fun.” He was pleased last 
week by the value of one hundred cents 
set on Gillette patents. The chief effects 
are two: 1) to cut down taxes on the 
declared “worth” of the patents; 2) to 
prove that the Gillette company has no 
need to bolster its assets-column with the 
figure $3.4509.500. 

Notice of the writing down was given, 
last week, in an annual statement which 
was unique in the number of pungent 
details. Some of them: 1) Capital stock 
and surplus, $43,760,162.39; 2) Earnings 
for 1927 were $14,580,902 as against $13,- 
311.412 for 1926; 3) Of sales progress the 
statement said with a lofty wobble, “Busi- 
ness conditions in America were somewhat 
varied, but the foreign business showed 
steady growth;” 4) “Surgeons’ knives, 
chisels, office-knives and _ twine-cutters 
have been added to our line during 1927;” 
5) “We regret to record the death during 
the year of one of our oldest directors, 


Mr. William A. Gaston. Mr. John Gaston, 
his son, has been elected a director to 
succeed him.” 


aA 
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$1 from N. Y. N. H. & H. 


A $1 special dividend on common stock 
was declared last week by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford R. R., the first 
dividend since 1913. 

For decades the road had paid $10 a 
share dividends; the comfort of many a 
New England family depended on its earn- 
ings; it was ‘New England Investors’ 
Bible,” “as safe as Government bonds.” 
J. P. Morgan & Co. controlled the road, 
the late Charles Sanger Mellen was its 
president. Ambitious to control all of New 
England’s transportation, the N. Y. N. H. 
& H. bought trolley, steamship and other 
connecting lines at inflated values. Finan- 
cial collapse of the N. Y. N. H. & H. fol- 
lowed. President Mellen was ejected. 
Later Edward Jones Pearson, able railroad 
operator, came in as president, while How- 
ard Elliott, now chairman of the Northern 
Pacific, gave financial counsel. 


> 


Ticker Lightning 





Last week’s violent and sudden break in 
prices on the New York Stock Exchange, 
with unprecedented volume of transactions 
during the last hour of the trading week, 
brought to speculators’ memories the time- 
honored adage: “When a big market breaks 
badly on good news it is a bear market; 
when a big market rises sharply on bad 
news it is a bull market.” 

Friday’s nose-dive was nothing short of 
shocking to the most hardened ticker-tape 
readers. Saturday’s pace of selling was 
equally alarming, especially from 11 
o’clock until noon. The ticker stamped out 
“Good Night” at 12:35, despite use of the 
new abbreviated symbols which normally 
keep it within one minute of the execu- 
tion of orders on the floor of the Exchange. 
In one hour 1,100,000 shares changed 
hands. 

The items of good news to which the 
market reacted were: 

1) Increased car loadings. 

2) Best financial statements ever issued 
by the General Motors Corporation. the 
New York Central, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
roads. 

3) Decrease in brokers’ loans. 

4) First dividend in fourteen years to 
New Haven Railroad stockholders. 

5) Increased bookings of U. S. Steel 
Corporation orders with an operating ratio 
of 90% of capacity. 

6) Indications of a general speeding up 
of automotive industry to catch spring 
trade. 

Against these favorable influences were 
some unfavorable items: 

1) Spotty trade. 

2) Unsatisfactory corporate reports, 
generally. 

3) Further cut in oil prices. 

4) Increase of unemployment in large 
centres. 

5) Uncertainties in many commercial 
directions. 

Two classic explanations were offered for 
last week’s break: 

First: popular speculative Wall Street 
has got in the habit of judging the trade 
situation by the stock market rather than 
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judging the stock market by the manifest 
trend of trade. Hence, confusion of cause 
and effect, resultant consciousness of error, 
hasty attempt at correction. 

Second: deliberate initiation of liquida- 
tion by institutions and powerful individu- 





©International 
Kinc C. GILLETTE 
. . . down to 100 cents. 
(See p. 32) 


als who can carry their stocks through a 
blow if they care to but who have decided 
after due reflection that the level of stock 
prices is out of line. 

Neither explanation admits the possi- 
bility of the existence of an underlying 
weakness of any degree of gravity. Obsti- 
nate gamblers for the rise may have barked 
their shins. Or that undefined but still not 
mythical group of forces known as “the 
large interests,” the “insiders” of popular 
legend may have put the brakes on infla- 
tion. The only disquieting symptom last 
week was the pace at the finish. It cannot 
be accurately described for want of clear 
financial terminology. If stockbrokers had 
a sort of Beaufort’s scale,* such as mar- 
iners use to describe wind velocity, it 
might be said that the week passed from 
the strong wind of “‘weakness”’ through the 
gale of “heavy liquidation” to the storm 
of “drastic reaction.” But at no moment 
was hurricane force recorded. Hurricane 
weather, in finance, is panic, of which state 
the ticker pulse gave not a suggestion. 
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Cattlewoman Truskett 





Elsie Pearl Truskett, 39, keeps 700 
sheep. and 500 cattle on a large farm just 
outside of Kansas City, Mo. Said she 
bitterly last week: “I have the largest 
following of any woman dealer in Kansas 
City. I am known to cattlemen all over 
the state, but am frozen out of business 
here.” 

For seven years Cattlewoman Truskett 
has tried to achieve a membership in the 
Kansas City Livestock Exchange. Re- 
fused again & again, she alleges the reason 


*Series of numbers from o to 12 arranged by 
Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort in 1805 to indicate 
wind velocity from calm to hurricane, or from 
less than 2 miles per hour to more than 75 
miles per hour. 
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AMERICAN 
NEon LIGHTs 


Modern Science has created a new industry! 


NEON Tube Lights have brought 


about a new era in the field of display 
illumination, due to their great supe- 
riority over the electric light bulb. 


HEIR attractiveness, exceptionally 

long life, penetrating rays, visibility 

and tremendous saving effected in the 

consumption of electric current, has firmly 

established Neon Tube Lights as indis- 
pensable. 


Neon Gas Filled Tubes are revolutionizing 
the electrical sign display advertising field 
—through the elimination of bulb replace- 
ment and the savings of over 75 per 
cent in electric power consumption. 


The rapid growth of the Company’s 
business has resulted from the popular 
reception of its product, which surpasses 
everything for luminous efficiency. Their 
astonishingly low operating cost, du- 
rability and brilliancy of illumination, ina 
color range of red, blue, green and 
white, istaking the lighting field by storm. 


You See Them Everywhere 


The facts in connection with this enter- 
prise are highly interesting and present 
convincing evidence of the earning and 
investment potentialities of the company. 


We shall be pleased to forward very inter- 
esting literature upon request. 


KANE, BROOKS & CoO. 


Dept. H, 7 Wall Street, New York 
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to be that she is a woman and complains 
that exchange members have secretly 
forced cattle shippers to stop selling 
through her. She traded brusque stock- 
yard words with them. Result: “One ot 
them snapped his fingers in my face. 
Outraged, she last week sued the exchange 
directors & officers (30 men) for violation 
of a state law which provides that anyone 
may hold a membership in the Exchange. 

The defendants, unperturbed, informed 
newsmen that two women were now mem- 
bers of the Exchange, had been for some 
time. 

— 

Periodicals 

Roy W. Howard, head of the E. W. 
Scripps Co. and its 26 Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, met some gentlemen from the 
Guaranty Co., the Chemical National Bank 
of Manhattan and of Sidlo, Simons, Day 
& Co. of Denver. The men, like most men 
in finance, depend for livelihood upon 
creating new security issues for sale to 





investors. Mr. Howard’s company, they 
knew, could carry new financing. It had 
never gone to the general public for funds 
and it was a great profit-earner. On his 
part, he could use some millions to pay for 
papers which he had recently acquired and 
for others which he proposes to buy. The 
group called their parleys a deal, and last 
week the E. W. Scripps Co. issued $8,500,- 
coo gold debenture bonds through the 
three banking houses. 


Everyone reads periodicals and every- 
one reflects that income from subscriptions 
and advertisements must be profitable. The 
nickel paid for a copy of the Saturday 
Evening Post does not pay for the cost of 
paper alone. But the $8,000 that the mag- 
azine charges for a full-page advertisement 
in black and the $11,500 for four-color 
pages yield profits which financiers are 
beginning to exploit. Each reader may be 
a prospect for the sale of such securities, 
just as almost every user of electricity in 





the U. S. has been offered investments in 
his “home” public utility. 

But little more than a dozen publishers 
of the several thousand in the U. S. yet 
have offered their securities to the general 
investment public. Among the few which 
h.ve done so are: 

Curtis Publications (Saturday Evening Post, 
Country Gentleman, Ladies’ Home Journal, New 
York Evening Post, Philadelphia Public Ledger). 

Hearst group (25 newspapers, Cosmopolitan). 

Paul Block (5 papers). 

Booth Brothers (8 papers in Michigan). 

Frank Ernest Gannett (11 papers chiefly in 
New York State, but including the recently 
bought Hartford, Conn., Times). 

Conde Nast (Vanity Fair, Vogue. Last week, 
as he sailed on the S. S. Munargo for Havana, he 
said that from April on he would edit and print 
an edition of Vogue in Germany. French and 
British editions already exist). 

Luke Lea of Tennessee (4 Southern papers, 
including the Atlanta Constitution). 

Colonel Ira Clifton Copley of Aurora, IIl. 
(papers in Illinois and California; see p. 23). 

United Publishers (trade papers). 

National Trade Journals (10 business papers 
being merged last week). 

Butterick Publishing Co. (Delineator). 
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The Test of —— 


“EE you want to know whether you are destined to 
be a success or not, you can easily find out,” said 
J. J- Hill, the late financial genius and railroad builder. 


In addition to the $650,000,- 
000 assets of the Cities Service 
organization the stability of its 
securities is further strength- 
ened by the fact that its 100 
subsidiaries are engaged in 
three great industries serving 
the everyday needs of people 


in 3,000 communities through- 


out the country. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall St., New York 


Send copy of your book “Serving 3,000 
Communities” and information about 


Cities Service investment securities. 
Name........ 
ED escknedios 


I ates ait teens 


“The test is simple and infallible. Are you able to save 
money? If not, drop out. You will lose. You may 
think not, but you will lose as sure as fate, for the 
seed of success is not in you.” 


So great are America’s resources, and so widespread 
its prosperity, that almost anyone can have the good 
things of life today by properly regulating one’s in- 
come. The important thing is to acquire the habit of 
spending less than we make and investing the sur- 


plus in established enterprises. 


Three hundred thousand investors have found that 
by placing their surplus funds in the world-wide 
Cities Service organization, their personal and finan- 
cial standing is amazingly strengthened. These in- 
vestors include trust companies, banks, insurance 
companies and other financial institutions. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street New York 


Branch Offices in principal Cities. 
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Russian Rumor 


Wheat jumped from 23 to 3%¢ a bushel 
in Chicago’s Pit last week on rumor that 
Russia, wheat exporting land, had bought 
8,000,000 bushels cash grain in a few days 
and was in the market for more. An in- 
ternational grain house of the first mag- 
nitude refused to be quoted by name in 
its comment: 

“The report was exact except in three 
particulars. It was not Russia but Ger- 
many. It was not 8,000,000 bushels but 
8,000. It was not wheat but hops” (see 
Russi). 








More Earnings 


“IT told you so,” or some more elegant 
paraphrase thereof, is what many a U. S. 
newsreader said last week when he saw 
the earnings report of the company whose 
stock fluctuations he had watched during 
1927. 

General Adetors Corp. (“A family of 
products & people”’)—$235,104,826, larg- 
est peacetime earnings ever reported in 
the history of industry. (Wartime earn- 
ings of U. S. Steel Corp. in 1916 were 
$333,574,178. G. M. C. earnings for 1926 
were $194,645,462. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. (Broadway 
Limited )—Reported a record year, earn- 
ings of $68,160,296. Previous year: $67,- 
567,950. 

The Mackay Companies (“Telegrams 
to all America: cables to all the world” )— 
$4,627,417. Previous year: $4,626,171. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. (Also chiropo- 
dists’ & doctors’ knives, chisels, twine 
cutters )—$14,580,000. Previous year: 
$13,311,412. 

Best & Co. (Manhattan dry goods mer- 
chants )—$978,818. Previous year: $900,- 
207. “The Holland Tube has brought to 
our store more Jersey shoppers than ever 
before.” 

Air Reduction Co. (Oxygen & other 
chemicals plucked from the air)—$2,412,- 
590. Previous year: $2,262,191. 

International Paper Co. (Largest such) 
—$5,700,000. Previous year: $3,275,283. 

Simmons Co. (Sleeping made scientific) 
—$4,253,164. Previous year: $2,786,937. 

Photomaton Inc. (Quarter-in-the-slot 
picture machine )—$107,088. No previous 
statement. Incorporated in April 1927, 
Photomaton Inc. has grown from one 
studio to 58. 


Aluminum Co. of America—$13,671,- 
940. Previous year: $10,747,068. Presi- 
dent Arthur Vining Davis explained the 
difference by the reduction in aluminum 
price from 27 to 24 cents per pound, and 
vast accumulations of aluminum ready to 
sell. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. (De luxe 
taxicabs; luxurious private motors) lost 
$783,200. In 1926 the company earned 
$1,267,684. Reassuring the stockholders, 
President M. E. Forbes wrote: “Your com- 
pany carried on the year’s operations with- 
out any bank loans.” 

The Childs Co. (“Go Vegetablewise. 
... ”)—$1,496,858. Previous year: $1,- 
683,329. Explained President William 
Childs: “Unfavorable summer weather, 
particularly at week ends; the Mississippi 
flood and New England floods, the Ford 
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Can we put Mr. Halsey into 
his proper place? 


ES—his name will appear in its correct alpha- 
betical position between Hall and Halter. 


And we can do this instantly, without lifting any of the 
other record sheets from the prongs of the Brooks Visualizer. 


In the same way we can take Mr. Halsey out 
again and close up the space he occupied. 


The Automatic Shift, an integral—and exclusive— 
feature of Brooks Visualizers, makes this possible, 


Brooks Visualizers introduced portable, lodse- 
leaf, visibly-indexed recording units into business. 
They have been followed by many” imitators 
because of their obvious speed, accuracy and econ- 
omy—as against card systems for,business records. 


A fifteen-minute demonstration now will protect 
you against a future investment in more expensive 
or less efficient equipment. 


For descriptive literature address 


y 4 
THE BROOKS COMPANY 


y Offices in 67 Cities 
1245 SUPERIOR AVENUE - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Distributors for Canada: Copeland-Chatterson, Limited, Toronto 


@raten? smirte 


BROOKS 
SUALIZERS 


TRADE MARK 


WITH AUTOMATIC SHIFT 


Copyright 1928, The Brooks Co., Cleveland 
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shutdown, etc. all retarded the company’s 
business.” 

Humble Oil & Refining Co.—$7,100,000. 
Previous year: $19,385,000. Difference 
was attributed to overproduction of crude 
oil. Of 1928 said President W. S. Farish: 
“Any measure of prosperity that comes to 
the industry this year must come through 
the utmost caution and conservatism on 
the part of each individual unit of the in- 
dustry, large or small. We must temper 
our efforts to produce crude, and as re- 
finers we must not overproduce our mar- 
kets for gasoline.” 

Western Union Telegraph Co. (Ready- 
to-wire sentiments )—$1,205,458. Previous 
year: $1,240,273. 


— > 


More Mergers 


Perfection Heater & Manufacturing 
Co., of Cleveland, makes heaters for taxi- 
cabs and luxurious motor cars. Its assets, 





COLLEGE CRUISE “A 


AROUND THE WORLD 


S. Rynpam, the “Pioneer University Afloat,” 
an September 19, 1928, with 375 young men 
who will continue their studies while visiting 
7O cities in 27 foreign countries, returning to 


New York May 4, 1929. 


College, graduate, preparatory and business 
courses: given by a faculty of 45 oe presi- 


.. D. Credit 


dency of John Carleton Jones, Ph. D., 
arrangements with leading colleges. 


Steamer equipped with classrooms, gymnasium, 


library, and two swimming pools, 


Interior trips in Japan, Siam, Java, Ceylon, India, 
Egypt, Italy, France, Germany and England. 


Enrolments accepted now 
For illustrated booklets—zrite 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
New York City 


Box X, 285 Madison Ave. 
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patents, trademarks and physical proper- 
ties were bought last week by the Eaton 
Axel & Spring Co., also of Cleveland. 
The equipment will be transferred to 
Eaton’s bumper factory. 

J. I. Case Plow Works, incorporated in 
1876 at Racine, Wis., grew to be a 
$1,000,000 company, employing 600 per- 
sons. Last week it was bought by Massey 
Harris Co. Ltd., of Toronto, Can. 


Biair & Co. (Bankers) with the Keith- 
Albee-Orpheum organization (vaudeville 
and cinema houses) control the Pathé Ex- 
change; which controls the Pathé News 
Reel, Cecil B. DeMille Pictures, Producers 
Distributing Corp., Metropolitan Pictures 
(Christie features), Producers Interna- 
tional Corp. To this list of subsidiaries 
was added last week the Film Booking 
Office (FBO), largest non-theatre-owning 
producers & distributors of cinemas (60 
annually). 






















ORTH AMERICA Parcel Post Insurance is the safe, 
economical and convenient method of insuring packages 
sent through the mails. A book of coupons equips you to in- 
sure each package as it is wrapped—and assures satisfactory 
adjustment, without red tape or delay, if package is stolen, 
damaged or destroyed in transit. 
Any North America Agent ‘can explain this inexpensive and 


d>pendable protection. 


information. 


the North America way 


Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. 1-227 


“The Oldest American 
Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company’’ 
Founded 1792 


Or send the attached coupon for full 









Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 
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Doctor Bills 


Homely statistics for the year 1927, 
compiled by Miss Elizabeth G. Fox of the 
Red Cross Public Health Nursing Service, 
were announced at Elizabeth, N. J., where 
she addressed Visiting Nurses last week. 
Each family in the U. S. spends an average 
of $60 yearly on doctor’s bills. That comes 
to a daily total income of $1,500,000 to the 
medical and allied professions. Every day 
of the year, 2% of the total population is 
incapacitated, 50% is suffering from some 
ailment or other. Hospitals worth $5,000,- 
000,000 and maintained at a cost of 
$3,000,000 a day care for the sick. 
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Drunkards’ Bane 


STOP 
WHISKEY 


I’m the happiest little woman 
In all this little town; 
And my merry laugh and singing 
Takes the place of sigh and frown, 
For JOHN HAS QUIT HIS DRINKING 
And is like himself once more, 
And the world is just a paradise 
With such happiness in store! 

That headline, that poetry and the 
sketch of “John’s Wife” with her mouth 
open heavenward in praise of a drunkard’s 
nostrum or reaching for “John’s” de-alco- 
holized kiss—last week commanded atten- 
tion in many a U. S. newspaper which 
profits from quack-advertisements. Pre- 
sumably, enough whiskey continues avail- 
able in the U. S. to gamble that a good 
percentage of newspaper readers would 
“fall” for a cure. Such cure Dr. J. W. 
Haines, of Cincinnati, offered to provide 
in his powders. They contain milk sugar, 
starch, capsicum (pepper) and a minute 
amount of ipecac—a useless and fake dope 
against alcoholism, declares the American 
Medical Association. 

But the purveyor of that nostrum has 
something more valuable, to himself, than 
its ingredients. He has a precious name. 
He calls it the “Golden Treatment,” and 
thereby he trades quackishly on the fame 
of the late Dr. Leslie E. Keeley. Keeley 
Cures (a few still exist) loudly but dubi- 
ously used the double chloride of gold in 
“curing” drunkards. 

Keeley had had a formal medical edu- 
cation at Rush Medical College (now 
University of Chicago Medical School) 
and practiced as an Army surgeon for a 
time. Later the Chicago & Alton R. R. 
employed him as official surgeon. That 
was in the period when the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union made Ten 
Nights in a Bar Room a gospel of propri- 
ety, when the late Carrie Nation and her 
harridans heaved hatchets through expen- 
sive back-bar mirrors and at good ma- 
hogany fixtures. On that temperance 
agitation Keeley rode. Dwight, IIl., be- 
came the “Mecca of Liberty,” the “Drunk- 
ard’s Divorce Court.” 

The theoretical but unsound basis of 
his cure was the double chloride of gold. 
He prated: “It acts like vaccination, 
eliminating from the system the element 
which has an affinity for the poison in 
alcohol. . . . Gold acts on the higher cere- 
bral nerve centres, the seat of the diseased 
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will and the mania for strong drink.” Be- 
cause his treatment had some practical 
success, simple folks fixed their memories 
on gold. Therefore the subtle plausibility 
of the Haines Golden Treatment. 

The real benefit that Keeley gave his 
patients was rest, nourishing food and 
rigorous physical hygiene. He made the 
drunkard take a bath every third day and 
change his underwear every four or five 
days. They were “cured” in a month, so 
happily and so numerously that they 
formed a “Grand Army of American 
Drunkards.”’ 
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Cancer Nerves 

Having discovered the pregnant fact 
that nerves actually grow in cancers and 
other malignant tumors, Dr. Horst Oertel, 
director of the McGill Pathological Insti- 
tute at Montreal, with professional mod- 
esty, last’ week permitted the Institute to 
make the first official announcement. The 
possibilities of his revelation are beyond 
estimate. If cancerous tissues contain 
nerves, then cancer is not an independent 
and self-contained growth, as doctors so 
far have assumed. It may be that derange- 
ments of the nervous system make well- 
born body cells grow vagrant and riotous. 


PEOPLE 








“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


The Right Rev. James Henry Dar- 
lington, Bishop of Harrisburg, who re- 
cently advanced 13 peculiar “joys” which 
young men could secure by taking Holy 
Orders (Time, Feb. 20), spoke, in Man- 
hattan upon this topic: The Holy Com- 
forter, or Vision and Supervision. Said he: 
“We have many saints in our higher offices 
today ... there are many flapper saints in 
short skirts. . . . We should all try to get 
back to the childhood spirit. . . .” In ad- 
dition, Bishop Darlington asserted that 
only one nerson in 500 communes ‘“di- 
rectly” with the Holy Ghost; that he 
would introduce jazz music into services 
if he thought it would bring many people 
into church. 


Carl Sandburg, famed Chicago poet 
(Smoke and Steel), and biographer (Abra- 
ham Lincoln, The Prairie Years), in Bos- 
ton, his hair falling in a “harmlessly 
affected manner to give the man an air 
of privacy,” gave a reading of his works 
in accustomed eccentric style. A large 
guitar was hung around his neck; at the 
end of his reading, he took this and 
strummed it while he sang old songs about 
the West. 

Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis 
(publisher of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Saturday Evening Post, etc., etc.) uses 
pretty-girl covers for his magazines. Such 
covers are usually inspired by pretty 
models. Such a model is Miss Peggy 
3urns of Philadelphia, Pa., who last week 
on her 21st birthday inherited $500,000 
from her grandfather. Said she: “I am 
not going to quit work. I like my work.” 
One of her first acts after receiving the 


inheritance was to collect $100 from an 
artist for posing for the cover of the 
current Ladies’ Home Journal. 








Manuel Alonso (onetime captain of 
the Spanish Davis Cup team, fourth rank- 
ing U. S. tennis player) has accepted a 
position in the export department of the 
American Car & Foundry Co., of Man- 
hattan. With the vice president of the 
company, he sailed last week for South 
America, will also play tennis in Europe, 
before assuming desk duties next autumn. 

William Randolph Hearst wrote a 
letter for publication in his 25 newspapers 
on January 30, stating that he was “dis- 
tinctly and definitely opposed to any rep- 
resentative of our newspapers or news 
services receiving any decorations or hon- 
orarium from any foreign government, 
except for patriotic service rendered 
America’s allies in time of war.” Last 
week, Moses Koenigsberg, president of the 
International News Service, Inc., and 
other Hearst syndicates, was decorated 
with the Cross of the Legion of Honor of 
France at the Manhattan home of Jeweler 
Pierre Cartier, forthwith resigned all his 
offices with Mr. Hearst. It is believed his 
salary had been $75,000 per annum. Wil- 
liam Franklin Knox, New England news- 
paperman, replaced him. 


~@ 


John J. Raskob, chairman of the 








finance committee of the General Motors | 


Corp., vice-president of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co., onetime $1,000 a year secre- 
tary to Pierre S. du Pont, gave $500,000 
toward a fund of $1,500,000 for advancing 
the Catholic Church in Wilmington, Del. 
If other Catholics contribute a like 
amount, John J. Raskob will duplicate his 
first gift and complete the fund. These 
are not John J. Raskob’s first gratuities to 
the Roman Catholic Church. Recently, 
Pope Pius XI made him private chamber- 
lain in the papal menage. 

Emil Ludwig (biographer of Napo- 
leon, Bismarck, Wilhelm II) neglected to 
fulfill a lecture engagement in Milwaukee, 
Wis.; went to Daytona Beach, Fla., to 

















visit John D. Rockefeller; watched the | 


88-year-old oilman play ‘golf; said, “When 
I return to Germany I may write a sketch 
of Mr. Rockefeller.” Mr. Ludwig recently 
let it be known that he considered the four 
greatest living U. S. persons to be Thomas 
A. Edisoh, Jane Addams, Orville Wright, 
John D. Rockefeller. 

Michael Joseph Curley, Roman Cath- 
olic Archbishop of Baltimore, recovering 
from pneumonia in a Baltimore hospital, 
was disturbed and annoyed by the descrip- 
tion of a most lamentable event. A hench- 
man had opened the Archbishop’s safe to 
ascertain the presence of the gold chalice, 
inset with jewels, which the Catholics of 
Baltimore had given to the late Cardinal 
Gibbons on the soth anniversary of his 
ordination (1918), also, the presence of 
the diamond-studded handle to another 
chalice, the gold cross of Archbishop Cur- 
ley’s chain, his watch, and $90 in currency. 
These things were not, as they should have 
been, inside the safe. A thief or vandal had 
“jimmied” its door and taken them away. 











Profitable investment selections, resulting 
from the scientific weighting of all recognized 
. authorities, are revealed in The Business 
Economic Digest. 
In view of certain perplexing activities during 
the last 30 days, do you know 


what stocks to buy ? 


Read the Digest and learn of the precision 

method by which the famous Weighted Aver- 
age measures current authoritative 
opinion—each viewpoint given such 
consideration as its maker's past ac- 
curacies justify. 
Send for a free current copy contain- 
ing valuable information on the prob- 
able future trend of security prices. 


The Business conomicDigest 
Gage P Wright, Pres. 
134 No. LaSalle St.Chicago,II1 
Without obligation mail me your current 


Digest and your booklet, “‘When Experts 
Disagree.” 











Powerful 
Compact 
Sturdy 


You who are about to buy a new 
boat engine-—we'd like to talk to you 
about Kermath. Here is a powerful, 
sturdy line of highly efficient motors 
built by an organization of engine 
experts. Thousands in use. Let us 
refer you to satisfied Kermath users 
right near you. Low first cost. Low 
maintenance. Write for Catalog. 
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3 to 150 H. P. $135 to $2300 
KERMATH 
Manufacturing Company 
5875 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. West, Toronto, Canada 
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With Sandino 

In Nicaragua 
Carleton Beals, special 
correspondent of The 


Nation, has just ridden 
across Nicaragua with | 


Sandino’s troops. 


Mr. Beals is the only 
correspondent who has 


succeeded in getting to. 
His story is now 


Sandino. 
appearing in 


The Nation 





To make sure of your | 
copies we suggest you use | 


the coupon, taking advan- 


tage of our $3 offer which | 


gives you the Beals articles 
and also inside news of 
national politics from now 
until election as reported 
by the largest liberal weekly 
in the English-speaking 
world. 


THE NATION 


20 Vesey St. New York 


For the enclosed $3 send The Nation 
from now until election. 


$5a year—Canada $5.50—Foreign $6 


| and-ro-cent 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Dr. and Mrs. William Howell 
Kiser Jr. of Atlanta, Ga., twin children; 
boy, girl. Mrs. Kiser’s father is John Hus- 





ton Finley, famed associate editor of the | 


New York Times. 

Born. To Mrs. Bernard F. Gimbel, and 
Bernard F. Gimbel, president of Gimbel 
Brothers, Inc. (famed Manhattan, Phila- 
delphia, Milwaukee and Pittsburgh depart- 
ment stores); twin sons. 





Married. Miss Martha C. Codman, 60, 
heiress, of Newport and Washington, D.C.; 
to Maxim Karolik, 30, Russian tenor 
who made his Manhattan debut in 1924; 
on the Cote d’Azur, Southern France. 


= 














Married. Mrs. Marie Hilgartner, 
daughter of Madame Schumann-Heink; to 
Dr. Charles M. Fox, of San Diego, Calif.; 
in San Francisco. 





¢ 


Elected. Dr. Luther Allen Weigle, 
Sterling Professor of Religious Education 
at Yale; to be dean of the Yale Divinity 
School. He succeeds Dean Charles R. 
Brown. 








o——— 


Elected. Joseph W. Wear, of Phila- 
delphia, onetime Yale athlete, six times 


| winner (1920-24, 1926) with Jay Gould 


of the national court tennis doubles; 
to be chairman of the Davis Cup Commit- 
tee of the United States Lawn Tennis 
Association; to succeed Julian S. Myrick, 
of Manhattan, chairman since 1920. 
Died. Victor Alexander Fereld Hay, 
52, for one year 20th Earl of Erroll and 





| 24th Hereditary Lord High Constable of 


Scotland, at Coblenz, Germany, where he 
had been British High Commissioner of 


| the Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commis- 


sion since 1921; of heart disease. 

Died. Fuller Earle Callaway, 57, famed 
southern capitalist, cotton merchant, 5- 
store organizer; of heart 
trouble; in La Grange, Georgia. 

Died. Richard Charles Flannigan, 70, 
Judge of the 25th Judicial Circuit; of 
pleurisy; in Chicago. It was he who pre- 
sided over the famed Theodore Roosevelt 


| libel case in 1913. George A. Newett, an 


editor of Ishpeming, Mich., had described 
Roosevelt in print as a “hard drinker.” 
Damages awarded to the late President by 
Judge Flannigan: 6¢. 

Died. Eddie Foy, 70, famed well- 
loved buffoon, star of Cinderella (1889), 
Sinbad, Ali-Baba, and many another early 
musical comedy, hero of the Iroquois 
Theatre fire when he was the last man to 
leave the stage; of heart disease; in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., while on a farewell vaude- 
ville tour. 








Died. George Howard Earle Jr., 72, fin- 
ancier, lawyer, brilliant reorganizer of the 
Real Estate Trust Co. (Philadelphia) 








when that institution, on the point of col- 
| lapsing, was stabilized, and stockholders 





recovered every cent of their money; in 
| Philadelphia, after a year’s illness. 





THECLIFT 


AT SAN FRANCISCO 
GEARY and TAYLOR 
Pleasing service,complete ap- 
pointments and distinguished 
cuisine make it an ideal hotel 
for your visit to San Francisco 


540 rooms with bath 
Single, from $4 
Double, 
from $6 

















e + 
Days in Paris! 
A day of sightseeing to get 
your bearings. An excursion 
| to Versailles visiting the palace, the 
_gardens, the Grand, and Petit 
Trianons. Three days in which to 
| wander through the Louvre, shop in 
| the Rwe de la Paix, and ‘“‘debauch”’ 


atop Montmartre. 


All Expenses Paid 


TIME offers you a Six Weeks’ Euro- 
pean Trip, in return for your work this 
spring as TIME’s subscription represen- 
tative. For complete details write to- 
day to 
JOHN SARGENT 
TIME, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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BOOKS 
FICTION 


Parachute 


PARACHUTE — Ramon Guthrie — Har- 
court Brace ($2). 

The Story. On the shores of Lake Un- 
dega in New York State is Berkenmeer. 
Its Main Street has a gaudy haberdashery 
shop, but there are also ancient elm trees 
that once sheltered a tougher tribe of 
Yankees. Arthur Gortion, a descendant, 
is the grand vizier of Berkenmeer. With 
an air of detached gentility, he saw to it 
that “the hay was got in from the golf 
links before a thunder shower, dances were 
run off with no deficit, horses were not 
frightened by steam-rollers....” An 
ebullient Rotary had begun to suspect him 
of not being a big enough booster. But 
such heresy was momentarily dispelled 
after the World War when he invited the 
U. S. Government to fill his family-memo- 
rial hospital with convalescing aviators, 
who were able to play golf and give the 
town girls a treat. 

By a nasty trick of war, a “big Wop 
from Peoria,’ Tony Rickey, became the 
hero of this story. In boyhood, he was a 
bootblack. In youth, he founded the Na- 
tional Bug-Killer Co., which rented to 
thousands of farmers, by mail, a machine 
guaranteed to kill each & every insect or 
worm. The machine consisted of two 
blocks of wood—‘‘you put the bug you 
wanted to kill on one block and squashed 
him with the other.” Rental $2. Tony dis- 
appeared when the Postoffice got inquisi- 
tive, and left Deacon Miscombe holding 
the bag. In War, Aviator Tony annoyed a 
German sausage balloon and shot down a 
Fokker plane with the words: “Jeeze, 
what'd you want to pick on me for?” 

Tony came to the Berkenmeer hospital 
with an injured arm which, it was tacitly 
understood among the _ golfing-aviators, 
would not prevent him from breaking any- 
one’s jaw. But “Berkenmeer was meant 
for ‘officers and gentlemen,’ as the phrase 
ran”; so, acting on an inverse snobbism, 
Tony kept to himself. The only man with 
whom Tony had anything in common— 
they could both walk on their hands—was 
Harvey Sayles, an educated and war- 
shocked aviator, who thought out loud be- 
cause he liked to hear himself think. He 
was the kind of a man who reads the 
Apocalypse and Alice in Wonderland in the 
same afternoon. Most people, including 
his family, thought him to be insane. But 
to Tony, he was a friendly, boundless 
genius. 

Tony also encountered talent of another 
type—Natalie, the wife of Arthur Gortion. 
She was a Russian noblewoman of dark, 
warm beauty. Gortion had begun to look 
on her as an indiscretion of his youth; she 
locked her door at night and saw little of 
him or of the townsfolk. So it was natural 
that Natalie and Tony, both out of place 
in Berkenmeer society, should become il- 
licit lovers. One day, Tony took her away. 
He obtained money from Berkenmeer 
boosters, hostile to Gortion, to form an 
aviation company. Natalie and he went 
barnstorming at county fairs, grabbing 
quick lunches, flying recklessly, with con- 
tempt for gaping yokels. Later, Sayles 





joined them, added wing-walking and para- 
chute-jumping to their bill of feats. 
Sayles, lonely, asked an institutional wom- 
an named Adrienne to join the troupe as 
his wife; she told him that he was too 
insane to marry anyone. He brooded; 
committed suicide by the simple process 
of jumping from Tony’s airplane without 
a parachute. 

The shock of Sayles’ death upset Tony 
so much that Natalie found him no longer 
pliant to her attractions. He took her back 
to Gortion in the face of a finger-pointing 
Berkenmeer, left the assets of the aviation 
company (which Gortion had purchased) 


at zero, hopped a freight for Peoria, say- | 


ing: “Jeeze! ... That society stuff was 
beginning to get on my nerves.” 

The Significance. This novel has long 
needed a writer. In Ramon Guthrie it 
found one of more than ordinary skill. 
His aviators are grease-smeared, swagger- 
ing, circus-like performers—and not pa- 
pier-maché heroes. Also he does for Berk- 
enmeer what Main Street did for Gopher 
Prairie. One needs both hands and most 
of one’s toes to count the significant char- 
acters in Parachute. As the spokesman for 
the author, the shrewdly-mad Sayles makes 
the following deduction: 

“I know why you all hate Tony. He’s 
the only American in Berkenmeer. The 
rest of us are a bunch of decadent colonials 
clinging to a transplanted civilization as 
alien to America as cricket and crumpets. 


. . . Wheat, iron, coal, power—and we are | 


still living in a world of maple-syrup and 
whale-oil! . . . Maybe they’ll settle it by 
putting us on reservations like the Indians. 
They might set New England aside for us.” 

The Author, young, obscure, is a poet 


as well as a novelist, and has spent many | 
Sinclair | 


years as a student in France. 
Lewis was literary godfather to Parachute. 


NON-FICTION 
Dandy’s Life 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY—Haldane MacFall 
—Simon & Schuster ($6). Some 30 years 
ago a lanky fop, carrying a pair of lemon- 
kid gloves, his hair falling about his ears 
like a hermit’s, attended an ironic cere- 
mony in a London church. The occasion 
was the unveiling of a bust of John Keats; 
after it was over, Aubrey: Beardsley “. . . 
broke away from the throng, and, hurry- 
ing across the graveyard, stumbled and 


lurched awkwardly over the green mounds | 


of the sleeping dead.” It was an ironic 
ceremony because Artist Beardsley, as 
Poet Keats had done, was to go southward 
and die of consumption before he was 26 
years old. It is easy to remember him now 
as he must have looked to the people who 
had come to church that afternoon—the 
figure of a frightened, scarecrow dandy, 
scampering crazily through a graveyard. 

One of the people who came to church 
that afternoon was Haldane MacFall, then 
a London art critic, now the author of a 
biography of Artist Aubrey Beardsley. 
His book says little about Beardsley’s 
family, his schooldays, his friends. It con- 


veys scarcely any of the color of the | 


period, already so remote and glittering, 
in which Beardsley drew his astonishing 


pictures for The Yellow Book. Only be- | 


tween the somewhat heavy lines of Au- 
thor MacFall’s writing can be discovered 
the eccentric tragedy of Beardsley’s last 
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Science News-Letter 


THRILLING weekly magazine 
filled with entertaining News 
in Science. Bright, sparkling, up- 
to-the-minute. Its pages bring to 


you the magic wonders of land, 


water and sky. Both children and 
grownups enjoy it. See this novel 
weekly. 
“Classics of Science” in every issue. 
Special Offer 
$2 for 6 Months 


SCIENCE SERVICE 
117 BSt.,N. W. Washington, D.C, 




















“A searching study of environment 
and character. It’s a good novel, 
well told.” —New York Times 


Ernest Poole’s New Novel 


SILENT 
STORMS 


Fourth Large Printing- $2.50 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


50 Spring and Summer Tours to 


EUROPE 


Delightful Old World Routes 


Extensive Motoring & Sightseeing 
Small Parties, Low Prices 


Send for Booklet 


Cruises to 


The MEDITERRANEAN 


Sailing April and June 
with Tours through 


EUROPE AND NEAR EAST 
Famous Lecturers, Low Prices 
Send for Booklet 
TEMPLE S310URS 


447-T Park Square Building, Boston 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 








BUY YOUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


CLASS PINS 


FROM THE WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS 
FREE CATALOG 


Either of these beautiful designs Sil- 
ver Plate 35c ea., $3.50 doz; Gold 
Plate 50c ea., $5.00 doz. Sterling Sil- 
ver 50¢ ea., $5.00 doz. 2 colors enam- 

el: Any 3 or 4 letters and date. Patent 
No. 3395 safety catches lic each extra. 


Bastian Bros. Co., 850 Bastian Building 





Rochester, WN. ¥. 


for Perfect Lawns/ 


Sodinsix weeks. A rich, velvetystretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 
The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant_ stolons or 
the chopped grass—and in a few weeks you have 
a luxuriant lawn like the deep green pile of a 
Turkish carpet. Read all about this unusual 
rass in our illustrated booklet ‘‘Bent Lawns.’’ 
ailed on request 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
166 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 
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See England, Belgium, Holland, Germany, France—or Italy, 

France, Switzerland—with a personally-conducted COLLEGIATE 

:§ TOUR Weekly sailings during May, June, July, August, 1928. 
Congenial parties. Experienced guides. College orchestras on , 9} 

shipboard. $385 pays all traveling and sight-seeing expenses 

on sea and land—including round trip, Tourist Third, Cabin 

ocean passage on famous Canadian Pacific ships, extensive 

sight-seeing programs, good hotel accommodations, all tips 

abroad. Itineraries now ready for 1928, giving “the most travel 

value for the money.” Write for free illustrated 
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600 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, LIL 
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Business 


Ask about our 
Master Charting Course 
1814 Tribune Tower, Chicago 


LIFE * ¥ oa records 
and INTEREST to 
your reports. Also 
FREE BOOKLET 
describing application of 
each form. 

Business Charting Institute 





Interested in 
Advertising? 


Read TIDE, Dedicated to 
the Flowof Business, a 
monthly magazine edited 
by TIME staff in TIME style, 
sent to anyone, anywhere, 
one year, one dollar. 


TIDE 


25 W. 45th St., New York City 


One Dollar is enclosed. Send 
TIDE for one year. 
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year of life, when, while he was doing his 
best drawings for The Savoy, he was living 
far from London, sick and making dirty 
pictures. Author MacFall is still the critic; 
when he discusses Beardsley’s technique, 
his methods, his artistic development, 
he writes more soundly than when he 
describes, or tries to, Beardsley’s char- 
acter. The book reproduces many of Artist 
Beardsley’s works; the most spectacular, 
perhaps, is a drawing of a flamboyant lady, 
leading on a ribbon her meagre, birdfaced, 
pantalooned monkey. 


Band Wagon 


THE GREAT AMERICAN BAND WAGON— 
Charles Merz—John Day ($3). Every- 
body come quick, jump aboard, see a lotta 
things you never saw before, forget you’re 
a shoe clerk, play cowboy an’ injun, make 
yourself a hero, have secret power— 
everybody’s doing it, follow the crowd, 
you can’t go wrong. 

Thus, the spirit of contemporary U. S., 
according to Author Merz. In the 18th 
and 19th Centuries, the changing frontier 
provided a healthy outlet for this up-and- 
going urge. But today the frontier has 
disappeared, the Indians are in sideshows 
or oil fields, the cowboys are in dude 
ranches or vaudeville. What does Mr. 
Average Citizen do to relieve his tension? 
He goes exploring in his automobile, know- 
ing perfectly well that he will see familiar 
filling stations, hot dogs, kewpie dolls, 
cigaret signboards, and a thousand explor- 
ers who will say with him: “Well, the 
traffic sure is heavy.” Perhaps he stalks 
into a drugstore bar on the way home, 








| puts his foot on the rail, demands a double- 





chocolate-marshmallow-pecan sundae and 
a chicken-liver sandwich. Before supper 
he reads the fortnightly “crime of the 
century” in his favorite newspaper.* That 
night, dressed in heroic robes, he enters 
the oaken door of a temple and becomes 
Sir Knight Errant of the Mystic Order of 
Granada. Sunday, on the golf links, he 
tells his companions: “I got a birdie here 
last week,” instead of the oldtime “I shot 
a buffalo here.” After his labors, he 
dreams over an advertisement: “To live 
at American Venice is to quaff the very 
Wine of Life... . / A turquoise lagoon 
under an aquamarine sky! Lazy gondolas! 
Beautiful Italian gardens! And, ever 
present, the waters of the Great South Bay 
lapping lazily all the day upon a beach as 
white and fine as the soul of a little child.” 
Thus, the log cabin of the modern pioneer. 

True enough, most of this has been 
noted before. But Author Merz’s book is 
the final all-inclusive footnote on Babbit- 
try, written with a reporter’s peculiar 
genius for marshalling an army of items 
into significant categories. It must be re- 
membered, however, that a newer school 
of thought has evidence that Mr. Bab- 
bitt laughs as heartily at his own humbug- 
zeries and homilies as does the sophisticate. 

Author Merz, 34, Yale graduate, edi- 
torial writer for the New York World, 
contributor to magazines, has a little black 
mustache, a serious look. His book is the 
choice of the Literary Guild for February. 


*The infallible sign of a really great murder 
is the appearance of the Western Union Co.’s 
giant portable electric switchboard, capable of 
despatching 20,000 words an hour over 180 wires. 
This behemoth is also used for such spectacles 
as Dempsey-Tunney fights, otherwise it sulks in 
storage. 
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Increases Vitality—Keeps You Warm 


GRANULAR (Like Sugar) 
Taken in wine, tea, etc., or in its natural state. 
NON NARCOTIC—NON HABIT FORMING 
FOR ALL SPORTS and TEST OF ENDURANCE 
Specially useful in upbuilding vitality after 
Grippe influenza Bronchitis Malaria 
Pneumonia Anaemia Typhoid etc., etc. 
The dynamic men of the Latin countries known 
the world over for their remarkable health and 
beauty have been using KOLA ASTIER for years 
to keep physically fit. 
Also used by athletes to increase strength and 
build resistance in all tests of speed and endur- 
ance in 
Running 
Jumping 


FREE 


Wrestling Rowing Swimming 
Cycling Boxing Etc. 
Interesting booklet *‘More Precious 
than Rubies’’ and Guaranteed trial 
offer. Write at once. 
Gallia Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. 152. 332 Broadway, New York 
























Have You Read— 


YOUR 
MONEY’S 
WORTH 


By Stuart Chase & F. J. Schlink 


65,000 sold 


Has been read eagerly by 
200,000 consumers because 
it touches the two dearest 
possessions of man —his 
pocketbook and his sense 
of humor. 





At all bookstores—$2.00 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 
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6 BELL-ANS 
Hot water 
Sure Relief 


BEL LL-ANS 


FOR_ INDIGESTION 


25¢ and 75¢ Pké¢'s.Sold Everywhere 
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For over a quarter-century, F, A. 
Seiberling has been an acknowledged 
leader in the tire industry. 

Practically every major improve- 
ment in tire making—in tire con- 
struction—bears the imprint of his 
inventive genius, or has been de- 
veloped under his direction. 

As President of the Lincoln High- 
way Association, his pioneering 
spirit rejoiced in the task of bringing 
toward fulfillment the first vision 
of a great national highway. 

Today he is cooperating in what 
promises to be the greatest road- 
building achievement of all time; 
the planning of a broad highroad 
which will begin at Quebec on the 
North, and traverse North, Central 
and South America—which will join 
seventeen republics and combine a 
hemisphere into one social and com- 
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ur Neighbor 
on the North... 


An Editorial by “Frank A. Seiberling 


Canada, our neighbor on the North, is truly a 
neighbor, for her nine million people share with us 
a spirit of enterprise and of pioneering which is 
creating on this continent a great new record of 
achievement. 

Only a short time ago I had the privilege of taking 
part in the organization of the Seiberling Rubber 
Company of Canada, and of experiencing the 
warmth and friendliness of a Canadian welcome to 
a new industrial enterprise. 

If the reception accorded our institution is typi- 
cal, I can see no limit to the height we may reach, 
to the success we may attain, as two nations travel- 
ing side by side toward a common goal. 

Hard-surfaced roads have grown from trails — 
others have been pushed through where not even a 
trail traversed field and forest. Year by year they 
grew; threaded here and there across the border, 
knitting the Dominion closer and closer together, 
uniting the Nation to the North with our own. 

Here is a map on which you see outlined a great 
Pan-American highway —a broad road to begin at 
Quebec and join together seventeen republics of 
North, Central and South America; a bond fated to 
break down century-old barriers, to make the Amer- 
icas a social unit, and to further that exchange 
of goods and ideas so essential to modern life— 

To make us all, in a word, better neighbors. 
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Whatever the W eather—W hatever the Road 


Sand, mud or snow —they’re all 
the same toa Seiberling All-Tread. 
Here’s a tire to whose one-piece 
tread and side-walls are 
added sturdy side-bars for ex- 


The Seiberling All-Tread is 


great a success in so short a time. 
Yet, not content with what had 
already been achieved, Mr. Sei- 
berling increased by twenty 
per cent the quantity of rub- 


twenty-five per cent to the 


tra traction and protection. z & ber in this tire, and added 


built under the direction of 
F.A. Seiberling, who brought 
to it the knowledge and skill ac- 
quiredin the designing and manu- 
facturing of over fifty million tires. 
Never before has a tire met with so 


strength of its cotton car- 
cass. 
The Seiberling ideal is: 
“Not the cheapest — but the 
BEST tire that SEIBERLING 
knows how to build.”’ 


THE SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
In Canada: Seiberling Rubber Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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One of life’s great pleasures 


is smoking 


Camels give you all of the enjoyment 
of choice tobaccos. Is enjoyment 


good for you? You just bet it is. 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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